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THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION. } 


BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 


CHAPTER III. 


Guioomy and deserted was the park-keeper’s 
dwelling three nights after the arrest of young 
Manson. A faint rush-light only glimmered on 
the hearth, sending a few pale rays out upon the 
oaken floor, and leaving the rest in darkness. 
The sky was burdened with clouds, and the 
moon lay buried among them, giving no light 
through the windows, and rendering all things 
around sombre and oppressive. Just as the old 
clock tolled forth the hour of nine from its dark 
corner, the door was pushed open and Thomas 
Jones entered his dwelling. He had evidently 
been walking for sometime, and with a reckless 
disregard of speed or distance, for his gaiters 
were soaked with dew and studded with burs 
that could hardly have been gathered in the well 
kept park; drops of perspiration stood upon his 
upper lip and streamed from his forehead, and, 
as he took off his cap, the hair beneath lay mat- 
ted and wet upon his massive head. The old 
man glanced toward the rush-light, and seeing 
that it was exactly as he had placed it, turned ; 
away and sat down near the window. But the ; 
close air seemed to oppress him, and, flinging ; 
up the sash, the unhappy old man folded his } 
arms on the sill, and thus smothered the groan ; 
that burst from his lips. 
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After a few minutes the old man lifted his ; 
head and cast a haggard look around the room. 
“She will come again; she cannot have left her 
old father forever,” he said, and the rough tones ; 
of his voice were broken with anguish. ‘I have 
deserved it all—but my child, my only child, she 
should not have left me!” 

Again the old man buried his face upon the 
window sill, and it was plain to see by the 
heaving of his chest and the broken sobs that ‘ 
struggled to his lips, that tears had at last 
been wrung from his stout heart. They did 
him good—those warm, blessed tears—the mo- 
ment he allowed them to flow freely his grief 
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was relieved. So he indulged in them awhile, 
and then arose to his feet calmer than he had 
been for many hours. 

‘She may come back even yet,” he said, 
gazing toward the hearth, and putting the light 
on one side while he raked open the ashes and 
began to kindle a fire. ‘She will be tired and 
hungry, poor thing—and I—oh, if she but comes 
back—I shall be hungry too once more.” 

He bent down and began to blow the coals with 
his lips. There was a noise—the light sound of 
a footstep approaching the door. The old man’s 
heart leaped within him. He started and leap- 
ing forward on his knees, with one broad hand 
pressed upon the hearth, turned his face to the 
door. The pale rush-light gleamed over it, re- 
vealing a world of strong emotions busy with 
the features as he held his breath and listened. 

It was a footstep—faint and unsteady with 
fatigue. The old man sprang up, opened the 
door, and reached forth his arms, a sound half 
sobs, half laughter broke from him. His thild 
was there—her arm around his neck, her cold 
lips upon his cheek—but so weary that she could 
scarcely stand alone. 

‘My child—Lucy, darling—I thought that 
you had left your poor old father—forever and 
ever. Come in—come in and tell me where 
you have been. You do not know, Lucy, how 
wretchedly I have missed you. I have not slept 
an hour, or tasted a mouthful since you went 
away! What did you think I could do without 
my child? Where have you been?” 

*‘Where should I have been, father, but to 
him?” said the soft, low voice of Lucy Jones. 
‘I thought that you would know where I was 
withoat telling.” 

* But it is so far away—how could I think of 
it, Lucy—how could I think anything but that 
you could never love your poor, harsh father 
again, and so had gone away to let him live and 
die alone !”? 

**Oh! father, father—surely you did not think 
that. He was in prison—I could not rest and 
know it. His prison must be a long way off, 
for I can hardly stand now—but it did not seem 
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so when I was going or coming ‘back again. 
Let us go in, father, for I have good news to 
tell. John is innocent—the charge they bring 
against him is false—he told me so with his 
own lips.”? 

**T know it is—I knew it from the first,”’ re- 
plied the old man, turning his face aside, for 
the light shone brightly from the fire-place, and 
the large, soft eyes of his daughter were turned 
earnestly to his. ‘I believe before heaven that 
you, my child, are not more innocent of crime 
than John Manson. He has been a victim—the 
victim of a stubborn old fool, and—and—. But 
come in, Lucy—come in, the right will prevail. 
Now that you are here I shall be strong enough 
for anything. Now, darling, sit down in your 
mother’s easy chair and rest a bit while I warm 
up some milk and make a posset. We have no 
wine left, but a dash of ale does as well. I will 
get the silver cup that your mother used to feed 
you from when you were a little baby, Lucy 
daughter.”” 

Lucy did not answer, for completely overcome 
with fatigue, she sank into the chair, and had 


scarcely strength to untie her bonnet when her ° 


head fell on one side, and her eyelids closed. 
* Poor thing—poor thing. It is enough to kill 
her!” cried the old man, stopping as he passed 


the chair to kiss her pale forehead. ‘Oh! if her ’ 


mother were but here——”? The poor man 
paused at that name, and his countenance fell— 
*€and if she were here,’’ he continued, in a tone 
of bitter self-reproach, “‘ would she not ask who 


mouthful seemed to revive her, and the old 
man’s eyes began to sparkle as he saw that 
the nourishment he had prepared was bringing 
back the color to her cheek and lips, while his 
gentle child partook of it with still increasing 
relish, 

‘Father, you are looking ill, and tired as 
much as I am,” said the maiden, at length 
lifting her eyes to the old man, who stood by 
her with his arms folded, and watching with 
satisfaction every mouthful she took. 

‘No, no—I never was better in my life.” 

And I—how strong this supper has made 
me! I must have been very hungry, father!’ 
said the young girl, looking around with re- 
newed brightness in her face—‘‘very hungry 
> indeed to have forgotten that you are standing 
2 all the time, and that there was neither dish 
} nor spoon for any one but myself.” 

3 &No matter,” replied the old man, passing 
> his hand caressingly over her head. “I had no 
> appetite till now, and there is quite enough left 
> in the cup. Just lean back in your mother’s 
’ chair, Lucy, and tell me all that has happened 
’ since you went away, while I finish up the 
; posset.”’ 

The old man drew a seat close to the little 
; Stand, and soon accomplished his task of empty- 
ing the silver posset cup that had been brought 
' forth, for the first time in years, to honor his 
; daughter’s return, and Lucy, reclining gently in 
her chair, related all that had passed during her 
: visit to John Manson. 
* And now, father,” she said, at the close, “I 
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had brought her child to this—if the harshness 
of her own father had not done it? No—no,I am promised to him—believe him to be inno- 
am glad her mother is not by to join with my , cent—knowing him to be friendless, the pledge 








own heart against me.” 

Lucy neither moved nor seemed to breathe as 
the old man bent over her from time to time, 
when he passed to the cupboard for ale, sugar, 
and nutmeg, which he compounded with the 
pearl white milk that frothed and foamed in 
the silver cup upon the coals in the fire-place. 
When the snowy curd was parted in rich masses 
from the amber whey, the repentant man sat it 
upon the window sill to cool, while he spread a 
cloth over a little round stand which had been 
her mother’s, and drew it close to the chair in 
which poor Lucy was resting. 

All was ready, and yet the weary maiden re- 
mained in a repose so profound that no noise 
seemed capable of arousing her. The old man 


spoke to her aloud, raised her head with his 
hand, pressed against her cheek, and at last 
shook her gently. Her eyes were unclosed at 
last, and with a faint smile the young girl got 
up. Taking the proffered spoon in her trembling 
hand she languidly tasted the whey. 
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which I have given becomes more binding and 
} more sacred. Though the courts make him 
guilty—though they transport, nay, murder him 
upon a gallows, I will be his wife. If he suf- 
fers disgrace I will share it. If he dies I will 
be at his side !?’ 

‘He shall not die—not even a hair of his 
head shall be touched,”’ cried the old man vehe- 
meatly. ‘I have sworn it—and my oath shall 
be performed, though I bring disgrace, poverty, 
death on myself. You shall be his wife, Lucy, 
but to share neither his disgrace nor death!” 

Father, what do you mean? What know 
you of this affair? Howcan you aid John Man- 
son? Tell me, father, I beseech you tell me, 
what hope there is in store for us!” 

*T will tell you, Lucy, for I want some one 
to advise with, and now that your mother is 
gone, who else have I trust but her child? I 
will tell you all that has happened, and then 
we must consult and act together; I will have 
no other friend, and you will not blame me too 
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much—for I am humbled in my eyes enough 
already. You will not reproach me, Lucy ?” 

‘Oh! father,” cried the young girl, and tears 
sprung to her eyes. ‘Did she ever reproach 
you ?”? 

No, no, nor had she cause—not such cause 
as the present at any rate—but I have been a 
fool—a dupe—everything but a villain, Lucy, 
that he could not persuade me to be. Oh! 
Lucy, Lucy, if I had but taken your advise 
and kept clear of that oily tongued scoundrel !” 
The old man started from his chair and began 
to pace the room. 

*T know who it is that you mean,” said Lucy, 
in a faint voice. ‘He is even now aiding the 
attorney to find evidence against Manson !”’ 

“He is!—he is!—the hound!’ cried Jones, 
and his footsteps fell fierce and heavy upon the 
floor. 

‘* He has already forced himself into Manson’s 
dungeon,” said Lucy, “ but John refused to speak 
before him. He professes to act as agent for the 
absent lord.”? 

“ He is a villain—a double dyed villain. Oh, 
if I could but prove as well as say it,”’ cried the 
old man, “but I will! God can help me—the 
very stones would find voice to help me in this 
just cause. I may perish—I may bring disgrace 
upon an honest name—but the innocent shall go 
free. The guilty shall suffer—I have sworn it.” 

Lucy gazed on the excited old man: his un- 
usual energy seemed to have swept all traces 
of fatigue from her face; she sat upright and 
grasped his hand between both hers. 

‘Oh! father, tell me all! Tell me how his 
innocence can be made clear!” 

The old man paused, covered his face a mo- 
ment, and then, drawing close to his child, told 
her all his weakness, all the experience of that 
time when, he had been so completely under 
the influence of young Hyatt. She heard him, 
though now growing pale as death, again flush- 
ing red with shame for the hallucination that 
seemed to have possessed her parent. 

** And you are convinced,”’ she said, at length, 
“that this story of the deed—the claim on the 
estate was all a fancied one?” 

‘From beginning to end,” cried the old man, 
almost fiercely. ‘I was a dupe—a fool—but it 
is over now: he shall find me as cunning and 
wary as himself. I will track him like a pointer 
day and night, early and late he shall find me 
upon the scent.”? 

And I,” said the young girl, while her soft 
eye kindled, and her form dilated with noble 
resolution : **I can, perhaps, do something. Oh! 
father, this will all turn out well—I felt it from 
the first: now, now I am sure of it.” 











“T have been out to-night,” said the old man, 
glancing at his saturated gaiters, and crouching 
under his window like a hound, “he shall not 
move, or look, or speak, that I will not know it 
all. Now get to bed, Lucy, and I will go forth 
again. I had no resolution when the house was 
empty. Now he shall find me firm as a rock, 
active as a squirrel. Good night, child, I may 
not be home before day, but go you to sleep. 
The ale posset has warmed me through and 
through, and my old heart is all in a glow again 
now that its darling has come back.” 

Lucy did not attempt to stay him, but throw- 
ing her arms around his neck, kissed his weather- 
beaten cheek. 

* Good night,” she said ; ** good night, and God 
bless you. I shall not be so tired or sleepy that 
I cannot pray for you and forhim. To-morrow 
we shall both be strong again.” 

**To-morrow: perhaps everything will be set 
right by that time,”’ said the old man, cheerfully, 
and taking his fowling-piece from a corner— 
** good night again, darling,” and he went forth 
into the night full of thankfulness and strong 
with hope. 

It was now somewhat after ten. The sky was 
still heavy with clouds, and, but for his know- 
ledge of the place, Thomas Jones could scarcely 
have found his way through the blackness that 
fell everywhere around as he bent his course 
toward the village. The little public house at 
which Hyatt lodged stood near the stream which 
we have described, and disconnected from the 
other houses. Jones drew cautiously toward 
this building, and sitting down under the shelter 
of a clump of alders, with his gun planted be- 
tween his knees, kept a vigilant watch upon 
one of the windows, through which a light was 
streaming. He had been upon his fast perhaps 
three quarters of an hour when the light was 
extinguished. The window was softly opened, 
and with a beating heart the park-keeper saw a 
dark body descending slowly toward the earth. 
Directly after the figure of a man came creeping 
through the darkness, and passed the watchful 
game-keeper so near that a hand stretched forth 
to grope its way pushed aside the gun-barrel, 
evidently mistaking it for the stem of a tree. 
The old man remained perfectly still, holding 
his breath, and allowing the gun to sway in his 
hand when it received this anexpectedly thrust. 
But after the figure had advanced a pace or two 
in the darkness, he arose very cautiously and 
stole after it, winding in and out along a cir- 
cuitous footpath that led to the stables. Here 
he paused, for the stable-door was open, and 
the person whom he had been tracing came 
forth, leading a horse by the bridle. Jones saw 
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the man creep, as it seemed, up the side of his 
horse, and then ride away at a very slow pace, 
which it was easy enough to follow. 

Hampered by the darkness and ignorance of 
the road, the horseman proceeded with great 
caution, and after him, noiseless and quietly as 
a shadow, went the park-keeper. Step after 
step along the highway, under the dense trees, 
and out through the mouth of the valley into 
the heath which we have mentioned in another 
chapter. Here the horseman quickened his pace 
a little, and after him, resolute and still, always 
keeping at the same distance, went the park- 
keeper. Across the heath, and buried in a depth 
of blackness beyond, the old man perceived a 
light gleaming like a single spark of fire, and 
toward this he saw that the horseman bent his 
course as they left the open plain. Now the 
road become steep and rugged, and the horse’s 
hoofs clattering among the stones rendered any 
caution regarding the sound of his own footsteps 
superfluous with the old man. The ascent was 
steep, and the horseman quickened his speed; 
after him toiled that tough old man, resolute as 
a hound, with the perspiration starting at every 
pore, and his teeth set hard together, which gave 
a sort of hissing sound to his breath as it came 
panting through. 

All at once the horseman paused by the side 
of a black mass, that in the darkness seemed like 
some steep crag overrun with verdure. The old 
man looked on high, and as it were through a 
cleft of the rock, still glittered that spark of light 
which he had seen from the heath. He paused 
also, and, shrouded in the gloom, watched the 
motion of the horseman. He dismounted and 
moved closer to the rocky mass. Then the 
old man on his track again, stole through loose 
fragments of rock, along what seemed the base 
of a cliff, then through into its heart and up a 
flight of broken steps. Now the old man knew 
that it was some building that he had entered, 
for overhead was a sound of voices, and half 
smothered laughter mingled with the metallic 
tinkle of drinking cups in riotous motion. Faint 
glances of light too shot here and there from 
a crevice in the stones, and along the ruinous 
stair-case he could see the man whom he had 
followed so perseveringly, creeping up and up 
like a cat. 

The old man shrank back into an angle of 
the wall, and waited to see what would follow. 
There was a shout from the stairs, a sharp oath, 
and then the rugged masses of stone were illumi- 
nated by a glare of light, and three men rushed 
out upon an upper platform, laughing, swearing, 
and protesting that they would drown the intru- 
der in a tub of wine if he made such a noise. 
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Jones could see each man of the group dis- 
tinetly. “The tall one bending downward with 
a light, the other two holding together as if 
to keep from staggering off the platform, and 
laughing with a drunken chuckle at the new 
comer, who crept slowly upward on his hands 
and knees. The light streamed full upon his 
person as it mounted the perilous ascent, and, 
with a glow of keen satisfaction, the old park- 
keeper recognized to a certainty that it was 
young Hyatt writhing himself like a serpent 
along the broken masses of stone. He saw 
the young villain reach the platform, where the 
tall man clapped him triumphantly on the back. 
The others seized him each by an arm, and the 
whole group disappeared, leaving only a ray of 
light shooting between the stones and the sound 
of their voices, now greatly subdued, by which 
the old man could judge of their exact position. 

The stout old explorer had no patience to wait. 
Scarcely had the others disappeared, when he 
began to mount the same tottering pass that 
they had taken. The stones vibrated beneath 
his weight, and the darkness was intense; but 
Jones was a man of courage, cool and delibe- 
rate. He tried every step before his foot was 
finally planted, and fastened his hard fingers in 
the wall with the force of a grappling iron at 
each advancing movement. At length he stood 
upon the platform which formed a sort of pas- 
sage, separated from a compartment of what 
he now saw to be a ruined tower by a massive 
wooden door, which seemed to have been re- 
cently repaired, and a wall riddled with chinks, 
from which one had but to tear away the moss 
in order to command a view of the room, This 
was but the work of a moment for the park- 
keeper. Scarcely had he reached the platform 
when he was down upon one knee, a tuft of 
velvet’ moss lay crushed between his fingers; 
and his eyes, glowing like coals of fire, were ap- 
plied to an aperture which he had thus speedily 
opened for himself. 

A strange scene was going forward in that 
little tower-room. Upon the ivy branches that 
coiled over the ceiling and along the wall, half 
a dozen lamps of chased silver were swung. 
One of the purest alabaster, with a network of 
the most exquisite gold filagree shooting from 
it like the rays of a star, swayed to and fro with 
a festoon that fell from the ceiling, kindling up 
the glossy leaves all around, till the whole room 
seemed to tremble with delicate light. Beneath 
this lamp several fragments of stone had been 
rolled; across them were placed two broad 
planks which formed a table, on which was a 
repast that filled the whole tower with its 
savory fragrance. Hares, pheasants, cold beef 
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 dis- and fruits were all heaped in dishes of chased , darkened his upper lip with one hand, while he 
with gold and silver, interspersed with goblets, one ; applied the tankard to hisown mouth. “Why 
is if or two of which were rimmed with precious ; the stuff has ripened in the vault of some monas- 
and stones. tery hundreds of years ago, I’ll be sworn.” 
new A pair of massive tankards brimming with “I care not where it ripened,” said Hyatt, 
ands wine had overflowed, leaving a copious deluge ; “or how it came here; we met on business, not 
- his on the rude table; for though the viands had ; for a drunken frolic!” 
and, remained untasted in expectation of Hyatt’s “Why hang it old boy, I can’see no great 
ark- coming, his companions compensated for this ; harm in the matter,” said the other young man, 
was tax upon their courtesy by an application to the § taking the tankard from Blakely and applying it 
pent antique tankards that had stained their sides { to his own ruddy mouth. ‘Ripe drink never 
saw with many a blood red rivulet. comes amiss, or a good friend either: Blakely and 
the And now around this table so rudely magni- ? I have managed this blow-out, and we ‘ won’t 
ack. ficent sat the three robbers, with Hyatt in their } go home till morning.’”? The last words were 
the midst. Astonishment, anger and apprehension ; half sung, half spoken, while the fellow had his 
y of were all depicted in his pale face as he gazed } mouth half drenched with wine. 
und upon the scene; and he refused to sit down at ** You see,” persisted Blakely, stooping to dry 
lich the table, though the younger members of the } up the moisture on his garments with his white 
on. band were both attempting to force him toward } handkerchief; ‘* you see, old boy, we had a fancy 
ait. a block of stone placed at the head of the table. { to sup in style once in our lives. To make a 
he * Are you mad? Has success driven you all ; dash with our gold and silver plate before it is 
hat insane ?” he said, turning fiercely upon the men } knocked into a lump for the receiver, and we 
ath who had hold of him, and shaking them rudely will, that’s settled.’ 
but off. ‘What fiend possessed you to drag all TI thought we had come here to divide the 
be- these things from their hiding-place, to light ; plate,’? said Hyatt, turning toward Smith; “ we 


this old pile of stones up like a watch-tower? cannot undertake the risk of a meeting every 
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in You at least, Smith, should have known better!” ; night, I can tell you!” 

at Tt is no fault of mine; I knew nothing of the ; Smith drew him on one side, close by the wall 

od matter till they had the eatableshere. After all { where our friend the park-keeper was listening, 

as- where is the danger? We have choked up every ; and whispered a few words in his ear. 

nat crevise which threatened to let out the light;{ ‘I tell you it is better to give these young 

ve and this old rook’s nest fortanately has no close ’ sparrow hawks their will. They are getting keen 

re- neighbors.”? ° after a full share of the spoil; once blinded with 

3, ) Hyatt was about to make some sharp reply, drink, and we can settle things after our own 

8s but his arm was that instant seized by Blakely, ; way with them. You understand!” 

ris who, with his canary colored vest spotted with > Hyatt smiled, and turning toward the others, 

ke. wine, his fancy cravat twisted loosely, and his > said in a cheerful tone— 

mM dove colore:! nether garments soiled atthe knees, ; ‘* Well, boys, as you have taken the trouble, 

of presented the most vivid picture cf a rollicking ; we must run the risk. Carve away, Blakely, 

8; dandy just on the verge of intoxication. ’ while I fill the goblets. Here take the head— 

p- Come, tome, my fine fellow, no grumbling ; ’ we are only guests.”” 

ly we come to’have a night of it; sour faces want “That is something like!”? cried Smith— 
frighten us. Here we are all captains, you know: ; ‘‘come draw around and let us hear how the 

at set down and take a pull at the old lord’s tank- ; young lord’s plate can jingle; a breast of that 

at ard; wine, by Jove, you never tasted anything } partridge for me—all right. You are the prince 

Wi like it in your life, mellow as a peach, fragrant } of carvers, Blakely.” 

g. as a nosegay! Isn’t it, Smith: why, look at ‘Faith, I only wish we could eat from half a 

of Smith, it has made even his hooked nose blush } dozen plates at once; when one eats from gold 

m like a peony. Here—here, drink out of the } he should have two or three fellows in livery at 

th tankard sparkling from the fount; hang all gob- ; least behind his chair. This hardly seems the 

ip lets I say.” thing after all.” 

m. Hyatt pushed the dandy rogue away—as he ‘¢ Nothing could be better,”” cried Hyatt, who 

h lifted one of the tankards and held it toward } now seemed to enter, heart and soul, into the 

n him—with a violence that sent the wine with a § scene. ‘A little more of the jelly.” 

d dash over his delicate garments. *¢ Delicious, isn’t it,’ said Blakely; ‘*some of 

a *T want no wine!” he said, sternly. our fellows near Manchester paid a maiden lady 

s “Why, man, what folly,” replied the other, } one of their pleasant visits the other night. The 








f gently holding back a glossy moustache that ' dear old soul had been frightened by a report of 
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robbers in the neighborhood, and packed all 
her plate and money off to the bank. So rather 
than come away empty handed, we ransacked 
the wine-bins, and carried off a jar of the pre- 
cious old creature’s jelly. Fit for a prince, isn’t 
it—taste the wine again! Bless her innocent 
old soul; she was a judge of the article. Why 
the cobwebs were an inch thick over the bins. 
Come, fill up—fill up.” 

*‘Let us toast—let us toast the old woman!”’ 
sang the young robber at Blakely’s elbow, who 
become more and more musical as the wine cir- 
culated, and the two young men broke into a 
disjointed chorus, which Hyatt and Smith had 
some difficulty in subduing. 

This scene of craft and riot continued for 
more than two hours, when Hyatt left the table 
and insisted on proceeding to business. But, 
though Smith joined him, the other two abso- 
lutely refused to enter into any division of the 
spoil that night. It was too near morning they 
said, and another time would do as well. 

Drink had made them obstinate, and neither 
Smith nor Hyatt felt it prudent to risk a quarrel. 
So it was decided that another meeting should be 
held ten days from that time. 

All this scene the park-keeper had witnessed. 
His eager eye remarked every gesture; his ear 
had not lost a word. 

Excitement had rendered the old man fearless, 
and he descended the dilapidated steps without 
heeding the dangers of the passage. A bustle 
overhead, and the opening of a door forced him 
to leave the ruin. Hyatt soon came forth, and 
rode away toward the village where he lodged. 
The old man allowed him to depart, resolved 
to watch while a single man hung around the 
tower. From time to time he heard the sound 
of voices, and of footsteps passing to and fro in 
the ruin. Then a dark figure stole by him, 
another, and another, each taking a different 
direction. This was followed by the sound of 
hoofs soon lost in the distance, and the old man 
was in solitude. (TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


THE MOTHER’S PRIDE. 
BY MES. B. F. THOMAS. 


How lovely! like a dewy rose, 
At blush of rosy morn, 

The mother blesses in her joy, 
The hour that thou wast born. 


Oh! may thy life be true and just; 
Tn evil take no part, 

So shall thy days inflict no pang 
Upon thy mother’s heart ! 
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THE LITTLE HAND. 
BY MES. JANE G. SWISSHELM. 


Ir was one of those mild, bright sunshines, 
which sometimes come to us in March, that I 
saw Lizzy last before she died. The wind 
swept on in fitful gusts, and bore the withered 
white-oak leaves down from the parent stem, 
where all the winter long they had clung lov- 
ingly, like children dutiful to shield and shelter 
a declining age through its long wintry loneli- 
ness. The waters sang their lullaby; the pure, 
bright sunbeams and the soft, warm wind moved 
over the cold earth like ‘‘ the spirit of God upon 
the waters,”? to call up order out of choas and 
beauty from the dust. 

Lizzy sat up to gaze upon the scenes she loved 
so well, supported by her father, a stern-browed 
Infidel. Like a young, graceful fern upon a dark 
gray rock clinging instinctively for support and 
protection, Lizzy was all to him, his earthly 
all, and heaven he had none. For Abner Nea- 
land said but truly, “he the poor Infidel has no 
God.” He had watched her from her infancy 
with such a doating fondness. Sometimes he 
almost wished that she might learn the faith her 
mother loved; and which, despite himself, he 
felt so sure a safe-guard to that mother’s purity; 
but then for a child of his to learn their priest- 
craft! 

Oh! no, no, he would make her all his very eau 
ideal, a woman of philosophy. And he had 
tended her and stored her mind, and watched 
its rich developings, until his very life seemed 
merged into his daughter’s. And one of Lizzy’s 
little hands had hung from her infancy down 
powerless at her side, and never grew. This 
ever claimed his warmest kiss; and pointing all 
her lessons out, he ever held the powerless 
fingers of the little hand. Ah, she?had been 
so dear to him. And now that his bud would 
soon burst to a blossom, consumption laid his 
hand upon her, and he knew that she must soon 
die. 

Aye, die that hopeless death, that fearful sleep 
which knows no waking. His agony wrung 
bitter tear-drops from his eyes which fell upon 
her brow. 

**Nay, do not weep, dear father,” said she, 
“for I will be with mother soon, and with our 
Father, my other Father, who has been so good 
to me; and you will come there too. And we 
will meet again, oh! father, dear, I know we 
will.”’ 

«© My child, who taught you this?” * 

“You, father dear, you’ll not be angry if I 
tell you now? You know my grotto down 
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beside the run. Where you went once and made 
a pretty seat for me; and did not let me know. 
And when I found it there I wondered how it 
came, or who had made it, Nobody went there 
but myself. And then I thought it might be 
chance; but then it was so nice, the mossy 
cushion for my little hand. And then I knew 
you did it. So I sat down and thought, and ; 
thought how chance had made this grotto, and 
the run; the valley, and the trees with their } 
strong roots; and all their quivering leaves, 
with myriads of living things in every one. 
The birds to sing amongst the branches; the ' 
bright fish for the waters; the beasts to eat the 
grass, and grass for them toeat. And made me 
too, with feet to walk, my eyes to see, and ears, 
and oh! it seemed as if I never thought of it be- 
fore. Everything iooked so perfect, as though 
some one had meant to have it so. My little 
hand seemed wrong; but then I had my other 
one to lift it up and help me eat, and all—and { 
you loved it the most. I thought so long; and 
then I minded how dear mother used to say, § 
‘who made you dear?’ and then bade me say 
‘God.’ And then I felt that God did make me, ' 
and made everything. Oh! father, how I felt! 
The little flowers; the beautiful, soft moss; the ; 
graceful fern; the little darting fish, and all 
looked up and seemed to say, ‘God made me 
too,? ‘and me,’ ‘and me,’ ‘He is my Father.’ 
The wind sighed through the tree tops, and then 
it seemed as though He spoke to me. I fell 
upon my knees, held up my hands, and said— { 
‘Our Father,’ that was all I minded of the 
prayer dear mother used to teach me. Oh! 
father dear, I cannot tell how bright the world 
looked then !—how full of voices everything ap- 
peared. I wanted much to learn something 
about God; and so when I came home J got 
the key of mother’s desk, and found her bible 
there; and next day took it down to read it in 
the grotto. I knelt again as when I was a little ; 
child at mother’s knee, and said, ‘Our Father,’ 
and the voices came again. The water mur- 
mured on ‘Our Father, Father.’ _The leaves, ' 
the tree tops, and the whispering wind said— } 
‘Father.? The singing birds, and all the plea- 
sant voices of the summer woods hushed their 
accustomed strain, and whispered ‘Father.’ + 
‘* When I sat down to read the first part was, 
‘In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth, that the earth was without form and 
void, and darkness was upon the face of the 
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deep. The spirit of God moved upon the waters 
and said, let there be light, and there was light.’ 
As I looked up, the bright light from the run 
flashed in my eyes; and then I knew God’s light 
was on the waters yet. 
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‘I read then often about God and Christ; 
and Nanny told me all she could, but made me 
promise that I would not tell you of it. You 
will not mind it now, dear father; you will not 
be angry with her for it, for it made me happy. 
Oh! so happy! Oh! father, if you would but 
learn it all, you would not feel so sorry for me 
when I go. You will read of the Saviour? You 
know, dear father, when they came to take poor 
John to jail, you went his bail and paid the 
money for him; and they let him go. That is 
the way our Saviour has done for us. He paid 
our debt of sin which we could never pay, and 
bought us heaven. 

‘* Dear father, will you think of it? Oh! if you 
could but keep my little hand when I am gone, 
and often look at it, and think if chance could 
make so strange a thing, and give it sense to 
love you so! Will youthen? You will, dear 
father, will you not?” 

* Yes, dearest, yes,” and the strong man shook 
with uncontrollabie and bitter agony. Fora few 
moments she sank in silence, exhausted by the 
exertion of speaking. Then as the setting sun 
came full in view from her window, flooding 
the room in light, she feebly raised herself, and 
streiching her thin hand, spoke joyfully, “see, 
father, see, for there is God’s great light—I hear 
the whispering in ‘ the tree’ tops now, and I shall 
soon be gone.”’ 

When next I saw “dear Lizzy” she was dead. 
Her dark, rich hair lay in loose masses round her 
childish face, as it had done in life. Her own 
sweet smile was stamped upon her lips; but they 
were motionless. The laughing eye was hid- 
den by the snowy lid, never to open more. The 
little hand was laid upon her breast, and closely 
clasped within the guardian comrade of its help- 
less life. 

Old Nanny, the good nurse, wept, at her side, 
uncontrollably, while the poor father knelt beside 
his treasure; all that was left of it with that for- 
saken look of wretchedness which seems to say, 
“now fate has done her worst.”” They bore 
her to the grave made at her mother’s side; and 
laid her down beneath the cold, damp sods—the 
sweet spring flowers no more to kiss her feet, 
but bloom above her head. That fair young 
head with all its wealth of pure, kind thoughts 
—its high and holy reveries. Grave this is but 
a trust! Thou art the steward, and yet must 
render thine account. Oh! it was very hard to 
leave our precious one then to that dreamless 
sleep! 

A prayer went up from lips was want to pray, 
and the poor stricken father has now learned to 
say, ‘the Lord gave, He hath taken too, and 
blessed be His name.” 
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MARY ELLIOT. 
A STORY OF A DEBUTANTE, 
BY MRS. CAROLINE STARK. 


Bricut were the lights, and gay the faces, as 
in a splendid mansion, applause was showered 
upon the performers of a charade. 

There was one face upon which the cool ob- 
server could see that gaiety was only a mask— 
the master of the house. In the brilliant per- 
formance of the evening, his wife had been con- 
spicuous. The last guest had retired, the owner 
of the anxious face thus addressed his wife— 
‘Mary! Ambly is a defaulter—irretrievably so, 
and I, as one of his sureties, am irretrievably a 
ruined man!”? His wife turned deadly pale. 
She thought of her young and beautiful children 
—and the thought nerved her to action. 

The applause she had received that evening 
was still ringing in her ears, and she asked her- 
self, cannot I make this one talent available! 
She came to her husband, and said—* Charles 
do not despair. If my vanity does not deceive 
me—if the compliments I have this evening re- 
ceived be not mere flattery from our gay friends, 
I may yet win a support for us all.”” Her hus- 
band looked as if he did not comprehend—* I 
mean,” she proceeded calmly, *‘ to offer my ser- 
vices to the manager of one of our theatres. 
Surely the talent, if it be a talent—that has been 
hitherto successfully displayed for the gratifica- 
tion of a selfish vanity—connot fail me in such 
a cause.”? Her husband drew her toward him, 
and gazed fixedly on the young, beautiful and 
intelligent face which looked so affectionately 
upon him. She was still pale, but a noble feel- 
ing of self-reliance gave dignity to her aspect, 
and sustained her under the shock of overwhelm- 
ing misfortune. ‘ Bless you, my darling wife!” 
was his exclamation, “‘and thrice blessed be 
your noble purpose. But no, this shall not be. 
I have been the friend of many during these our 
days of prosperity—surely, now, in adversity, 
some helping hand will be extended to me.’ 
Alas, he little knew the cold charity of the world, 
and though of an amiable character and generous 
disposition, his was not the nature to struggle 
with care. With a large hereditary fortune, de- 
voted from youth to the pursuit of elegant litera- 
ture and the arts, he had ever been a munificent 
patron to the man of letters, and to the artist. 
But he had never acquired business habits, and 
was as ignorant as a child of the requisites ne- 
cessary to enable him to struggle for a living. 
On the first announcement of his ruin he had 
sustained his spirits, but he was yet unconscious 
of the stern reality of his bitter lot. 
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We pass over several months. He had sought 
employment from many whom he had considered 
friends during his day of prosperity. But the 
news of his ruin had preceded him, and he was 
coldly greeted by those on whom he had chiefly 
relied. Still he would not be turned off by cold 
looks—his case was too desperate. Rebellious 
pride revolted while he urged his claim to their 
assistance. They hinted his ignorance of busi- 
ness, and at length flatly acknowledged that they 
were unwilling to entrust any part of their affairs 
to one so wholly unfitted. They had earned their 
present prosperity by patient industry, and would 
not nowrisk it by employing one who had always 
been an idler, He turned from them with a proud 
and bitter feeling. But a few months since, and 
how different their address! Courteous and flat- 
tering language then greeted him. What had he 
done to be so maltreated? He left them, and 
bent his wearied footsteps in another direction. 
He enters a publishing house which had been 
largely indebted to him for its then present 
prosperity. The publisher is embarrassed in his 
manner, though civil. He fears the object of 
this visit. Elliot states it. He wishes to ob- 
tain employment as a translator, and solicits 
the friendly offices of the publisher. The pub- 
lisher expresses a fear that it will not be in 
his power to do so; speaks of many pressing 
engagements he is already under to literary men, 
who have an established reputation. Finally he 
gives Charles a letter of introduction to another 
house, who perhaps may assist him. Elliot re- 
turns home, jaded in body and mind, and is 
received and cheered by his young wife. She 
will not believe but that in this vast city some 
resource will still be opened to him, and the 
wearied man listens to her pleasant tones until 
he is beguiled of his sorrows and cares. 

The next day he presents the letter of intro- 
duction, but meets with a cold and positive ne- 
gative. He goes to the editors of the different 
papers—still he is unsuccessful. At last he ob- 
tains some slight encouragement. He is engaged 
to write a series of tales, and, if successful, will 
have further employment. They have removed 
from their former residence to a small house in 
one of our narrow and crowded streets. The 
sale of their furniture, of some costly pictures 
and specimens of beautiful statuary, place the 
means of present support-within their reach. 
Mary devotes herself to household cares, and 
though the habits of her former life had left her 
sadly inadequate to such avocations, yet she 
wears a cheerful and smiling countenance. Her 
beautiful children are her consolation and her 
joy, and as she looks upon their innocent gam- 
bols, she feels that she has yet many blessings 
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to be thankful for. Elliot devotes his evening 
hours to writing, and time glides pleasantly and 
tranquilly on. The tales are completed, and 
with a flushed cheek and palpitating heart Elliot 
presents them to the publisher. They are to be 
submitted to the criticism of a literary gentle- 
man, and Elliot is told to cali in the course of a 
week. The week is at an end—he calls—still 
further delay. The gentleman has been so much 
engaged that he has not had leisure to bestow 
upon the tales. It were vain to tell how often 
and fruitlessly poor Charles called. He was at 
last told that the style of his work would not 
suit the present market—in plain words would 
not sell. He returned home, mortified and de- 
jected. 

How was he to announce his utter failure to 
his wife—they had formed so many pleasant 
schemes, founded upon his expected literary 
success. And now they were all dashed to the 
ground. Words were not needed to tell his tale. 
His sad countenance too readily expressed his 
disappointment, and, struggling with her own 
emotions, Mary strove in vain to cheer him. 
He has retired to rest—exhaustion of body and 
mind have procured the blessing of sleep. The 
little children, beautiful in their slumbers, are 
on their couch close beside him. Mary, em- 
ployed in sewing, looks upon the group with a 
heart full of melancholy thoughts. She kneels 
by the side of her lovely children, and prays 
that want and care may ever be averted from 
them. She cannot sleep—she is meditating 
upon her former plan, and has resolved upon 
attempting its execution. She knows that she 
will meet with opposition from all her former 
friends—but of what avail had their friendship 
been in her hour of need, and why should she 
listen to their interference. Calmed by having 
at length formed her resolution, she too com- 
poses herself to rest. But a new trial is before 
her, and for the present she cannot execute her 
intentions. 

Her noble, beautiful boy is taken suddenly ill, 
and the parents unheeding in their alarm, the 
necessity of husbanding their scanty funds, send 
for the best medical advice. The child’s illness 
proves long and distressing, and when at length 
the little sufferer, relieved from the scorching 
fever that consumed its frame, lay exhausted on 
its mother’s knee, that mother’s heart breathed a 
fervent prayer to Him who watches over us in 
all our trials,and had spared her in this her hour 
of anguish. Change of air is now prescribed, 
and Mary and her two children hasten to the 
Sea Shore, leaving her husband still striving, 
though in vain, to mend their ruined fortunes. 
The child recovers, and in the fall the family 
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are re-united. Their slender purse has been 
fearfully drained, and they are obliged to leave 
their humble home for still humbler lodgings. 
Winter is drawing near, and they are unpro- 
vided for the first time with the necessary com- 
forts of that inclement season. Mary hesitates 
no longer, and one cold, cheerless evening, after 
her children were asleep, thus opened the sub- 
ject to her husband. 

Charles,” she said, ‘I must now endeavor 
to exert myself for our support. My education 
alone, although styled accomplished, is not of 
that thorough nature to give me the means of 
support, but I feel that I have powers, that if 
called into action, would enable me to earn our 
bread. Do not interrupt me,” she said, as her 
husband was about hastily to speak, “I have 
laid my plans, and hear me out. Do you recol- 
lect the family of Redmonds whom I relieved, 
when they were in great distress, some two 
years since? The mother is now an actress of 
mediocre powers, it is true—but still she forms 
one of a regular stock company, and maintains 
a family of five children by her exertions. She 
has ever manifested gratitude to me, and would, 
I doubt not, afford me every facility in her power 
’ to accomplish my purpose.” Her husband lis- 
tened in gloomy silence. His own actual expe- 
rience of the cold and cruel world, made him 
more than ever averse to exposing his young 
} wife to its trials. How could he bear that 
; the public gaze should dwell upon that lovely, 
speaking countenance. Yet something must be 
done, and the failure of his own attempts have 
goaded him to desperation. He at length ex- 
claimed, ‘do what you will, Mary—your mo- 
tive will surely hallow your exertions,” and, 
hastily quitting the room, he strove by violent 
bodily exercise to relieve his overcharged heart. 
The next day Mary called at her friend, Mrs. 
Redmond’s, and with some embarrassment made 
her request. She was gifted with a sweet-toned 
and powerful voice, and had always been a star 
of the first magnitude in the juvenile plays per- 
formed by herself and schoolmates; and in the 
charades that were then the fashionable amuse- 
ment of the day, she had borne a conspicuous 
and brilliant part. The next morning, after 
preparing her toilette to the utmost advantage, 
she started for the theatre with Mrs. Redmond. 
She was introduced to the manager, and his 
cold, scrutinizing gaze nearly quelled the small 
remnant of courage in her bosom. 

‘Be seated, madam—I presume you have 
never appeared before the public ?”’ 

‘ST have not, sir,”? was the answer, her eyes 
fixed upon the ground, and crimsoning to her 
temples. 
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You will be pleased to favor me with a 
specimen of your style,”? and he handed her a 
volume of Shakspeare. She turned to the play 
of Romeo and Juliet. The character of Juliet 
was one that she had often studied, but her 
voice quivered as she commenced the beauti- 
ful soliloquy ere Juliet drinks the poison. Gra- 
dually she became interested “in the scene, and 
entering with her whole soul into the beautiful 
and passionate lines she was reading, she for- 
got the presence of the cold manager, her own 
fears, her hopes, her almost desperate purpose. 
The manager listened in silence, and when she 
paused her heart beat faster than before—while 
she awaited his verdict. ‘* Your tones, madam,” 
he said, “are good, but you must be aware that 
much study will be required ere you can appear 
before the public. We are to have a rehearsal 
of the play that you have been reading next 
week. You may attend and see what you can 
do in the part of Juliet.” 

‘She has great capabilities, and a decided 
talent,”? he muttered to himself, as the friends 
withdrew. ‘But it will not do to tell her so. 
Confound these pretty vixens! Let them but 
once feel their power and there is no managing 
them. Her beauty is of a most uncommon style, 
and, as my stock company is poor enough just 
now, will serve as an attraction to fill the house, 
even should her talents not prove what I now 
think them.” 

All that week poor Mary devoted herself to 
studying her part. The day of rehearsal ar- 
rived, and, attended by her humble friend, she 
again bent her steps to the theatre. 

We will pass over that trial—let it suffice to 
say the ordeal was passed—she was accepted. 
The night has arrived. A débutante had been 
announced, and the house was crowded from pit 
to gallery. Many of her former friends, who 
had nearly forgotten her existence, until the 
announcement of her name in the papers had 
roused their curiosity, were there. Whispers 
ran around the house. Does she still preserve 
her beauty? Poor thing, she must have been 
sadly reduced before she could resolve on this 
public display.”? These were the remarks of 
the good-natured part of the house. ‘I hope 
we shall be repaid for coming out this cold 
night. One comfort is, we need not come again 
if she disappoint us.”” These were the remarks 
of the more selfish. Meanwhile the youthful 
actress tremblingly awaits the dreaded moment 
of her appearance. . Never had she looked more 
lovely than in her present delicate costume. A 
dress of white silk was folded gracefully over 
that majestic figure, and the beautiful contour 
of that superb head was unmarred by gem or 
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flower. Her round and polished arms were 
bare, and the small, taper hand held a bouquet 
of white flowers, sent her by some unknown 
friend. Her dark eyes flashed with more than 
usual lustre, and her brilliant, though ever 
changing cheek, required not the aid of rouge 
to enhance its beauty. She leaned upon her 
husband’s arm, and ever and anon this heroic 
woman whispered accents of encouragement 
that she did not feel to the despondent man. 

The crashing music of the orchestra resounds 
through the house, and while the impatient au- 
dience await the rising of the curtain, that music 
is to her a relief. It postpones the dreaded mo- 
ment of public display. The curtain rises, she 
waits, and is beginning the feel the impatience 
of one who has perilled all on oe chance. She 
is called, she falters, one desperate resolve, one 
thought upon her sleeping children, she is on 
the stage. A round of applause greets her—she 
curtsies gracefully, almost supplicatingly before 
that brilliant audience. 

The play goes cn—her melodious tones trem- 
ble on the air, but becoming accustomed to the 
sound of her own voice, she grows bolder—she 
turns her from the audience and thinks of but her 
part—she throws her whole soul into the cha- 
racter—she thrills the hearts of all, and is only 
awakened to its being a mere scene by the peals 
of applause that rush upon her ear. She appears 
again—the audience are mute, fearful of losing 
one accent of that silvery voice. Never has the 
passionate character of Juliet been so personated 
to the life. The last scene closes, a moment’s 
hush, and the house resounds with enthusiastic 
applause. 

Exhausted, almost fainting, the beautiful crea- 
ture is received in her agitated husband’s arms. 
They leave the theatre at once, awaiting not the 
congratulations of those around. 

“Charles, is the goal won?” is her exclama- 
tion, as the carriage drives home. Her husband 
presses her to his heart, and can scarce find words 
to express his love and admiration. 

They arrive at their lodgings—her stage attire 
thrown aside, and, enveloped in a wrapper, she 
hastens to the couch of her sleeping children. 
She kneels by their side. ‘‘ May God Almighty 
bless and preserve you, my darlings,” is her pas- 
sionate exclamation, as her tears fall upon their 
blooming faces. They turn in their sleep, and, 
half awake, murmur, “dearest mamma,” and 
encircle her with their arms. Her over-pent 
heart relieves itself in tears and caresses, and 
she leaves them to their slumbers. A supper 
awaits herself and husband. They sit down, 
and now for the first time they realize that the 
hideous spectre want, which has haunted their 
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footsteps, is to be banished. The manager has 
placed a draft in her husband’s hands ere they 
left the theatre, and its amount justifies their 
leaving these comfortless lodgings. They retire 
with hearts of thankfulness that they have been 
able to sustain this fearful trial. The next day 
they take a small but comfortable house near 
one of the parks, where the children can rejoice 
in the free air. A middle aged woman, their 
former nurse, is reinstated in her joyful charge 
over these, her darlings. The manager is smil- 
ing and courteous, and a large salary is agreed 
upon. Mary is to appear three times in the 
week. Some of her former friends call upon 
her. She receives them coldly, though civilly, 
and listens to their compliments with an indif- 
ferent air. She cannot forget their desertion of 
her in her hour of need. She finds her greatest 
happiness with her children. Her noble boy is 
placed at one of the best schools, and her cherub 
girl rejoices with great glee over the treasure of 
toys mamma has bestowed. Her husband looks 
upon her with pride and joy, and she feels that 
the dark cloud has passed away, and the sun of 
prosperity is rising upon them. 

The winter has passed, and on the approach 
of spring, Mary and her husband go to Phila- 
delphia. The like success attends her there. 
Many of the first families call upon her, and her 
graceful, winning manners serve to rivet her 
claim to their admiration and respect. They 
proceed to the South. She is greeted by the 
warm-hearted inhabitants with all that chivalric 
feeling ever manifested by them, where merit and 
talent are combined, and she is cheered by the 
heartfelt sympathy of those around her. They 
leave with regret these kind friends, and return 
to the North. The summer months she devotes 
to her children, and to recruiting her system 
from the excessive labor she has undergone. 
The instantaneous success that has crowned 
her labors, and the consequent happiness that 
she has shed around her domestic circle, have 
hitherto rendered her unconscious of the in- 
road that late hours and unceasing mental effort 
have made upon her constitution. But when 
the heat of the summer months forced her to 
relax in her labors, she consoles herself with 
the thought that a few weeks of rest will re- 
store her wonted health. They go to a beautiful 
Village on the Sea Shore—her children rejoice 
with the strong joy of childhood in the health- 
ful and invigorating breeze, and their beautiful 
mother mingles with their sports, and shares 
their happiness. They return. An engage- 
ment is formed with the theatre. The same 
deafening applause crowns her efforts, but alas, 
she feels the canker worm of ill heath gnawing 
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at her bosom. She carefuliy conceals this from 
all. Even her husband’s anxious love divines 
not the fatal secret. She is gay and animated 
in her domestic circle, and devotes herself as 
ever to its wants and cares. The wakeful hours 
and feverish throbbings of the pulse are known 
to her alone. She still hopes to avert the evil 
hour, but moments of anguish will force them- 
selves upon her, and she prays in secret that she 
may be yet spared to her family. Christmas 
holydays approach, and the family group are 
gathered around their cheerful fireside. Mary 
and her children have not forgotten the wants 
of the poor in this inclement season. Many a 
poor family bless them for the cheering warmth 
that invigorates their benumbed limbs. 

It is Christmas day. The family return from 
church. A plenteous dinner crowns the board, 
and several poor actors who have no cheerful 
home, are invited by this amiable family to par- 
take their Christmas cheer. The evening closes 
with blind man’s buff, and other noisy games, 
and the whole family join in the merry frolies. 
The winter proved more than usually severe, 
and, in spite of all her precautions, Mary suf- 
fered much from its severity. Still her suffer- 
ings are concealed from all eyes—she will not 
poison the happiness of those dependant\upon 
> her by speaking of her sufferings. She devotes 
> herself more than ever to her arduous profes- 
sion. Her children repay her for every sacrifice. 
They have all the advantages of care and educa- 
tion that the wealthiest can enjoy, and what 
recks the devoted mother if her heart’s blood 
must prove their nourishment. 

But a greater trial awaits her. The scarlet 
fever is raging through the city, and of that fatal 
kind that sweeps off whole families in its march. 
The mother trembles for her offspring, and for 
a time they are spared. One evening upon re- 
turning from the theatre, and visiting as was her 
wont the bedside of the little slumberers, she 
was alarmed by the uneasy tossings of her boy. 
The nurse attributed his feverishness to a slight 
cold, but the mother’s feelings were at once 
alarmed. She removes the child to her couch, 
and watches over him until toward morning, 
when his fever subsiding he fell into a quiet 
sleep. Overcome by exhaustion she too slum- 
bered. She was awakened by the sudden start 
of the little sleeper, and rousing herself she 
perceived that the child’s fever was rapidly 
increasing. She thought she perceived beneath 
the surface of the skin the dreaded indications 
of scarlet fever. Medical advice was at once 
summoned. The physician confirms her fears, 
and advises the instant removal of the little girl. 
The dread of infection is so great that it is found 
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impossible to effect this, and an upper room is 
devoted to'her nursery. Night draws near, and 
the mother rejoices that her theatrical services 
are not required that evening. The child grows 
worse, he does not recognize any one around 
him. The mother will not let any one interfere 
with her care of him. At midnight she hears a 
tap at the door. A message from the nurse of 
her little girl desiring to see her—she changes 
her dress and hastens to the child. Gold help 
the poor mother! The children are in the same 
room, and as evening approaches the mother 
feels that she must leave them. For the first 
time she feels the galling of the chain. 

Those who depend upon the public for main- 
tenance must answer its demands. The hour 
draws near, and in anguish of heart she leaves 
her children to the care of her husband and 
their nurse. Ah, who among that enraptured 
audience, as they hung entranced upon her ac- 
cents, could guess at the agony concealed in that 
bosom. The play is over and she hastens home. 
She enters the nursery. The dejected looks of 
the watchers give her no hope. The little girl 
is rapidly growing worse, and the parents gaze 
at one another in mute despair. Another fear- 
ful day is passed. Again the mother is obliged 
to tear herself from her darlings. She goes and 
is deafened by the applause that rewards her 
efforts. With aching brow and despair at her 
heart she flies home. Another night of anguish 
and sorrow. Toward morning the sufferings of 
the little ones seem relieved, and gaspingly the 
mother awaits the physician’s call. Alas, the 
fatal decree has gone forth. The appearance of 
mortification in the canker spots in the throat, 
announce that hope is vain. Relieved from 
their sufferings, the beautiful little ones lay, 
but their fast failing breath and alabaster coun- 
tenances announce the near approach of death. 
The parents, stunned with the heaviness of their 
sorrow, gaze speechless upon them. The hours 
creep by, and as the day fades these glorious 
little beings wing their way to their heavenly 
home. Tearless, and apparently cold as marble, 
the mother composes their limbs, she lays them 
side by side. No other hand than her own is 
suffered to array them for the last time on earth. 
All over she strews them with flowers, and seats 
herself to watch. Blessed and beautiful children. 
You have passed away in the hey-day of your 
innocent happiness—sin has not marred nor sor- 
row visited you, nor have you tasted of the bit- 
terness of this world. 

The last rites are over, and the wretched 
couple return to their solitary mansion. The 
short respite of a week is allowed to the mother 
before. -¢ is again to appear before the public. 





They take no note of time, and the first thing 
that arouses Mary from her hopeless despon- 
dancy, is a remark that she overhears from her 
old nurse. “Poor Mr. Elliot, he cannot last 
long.”? She turns to her husband, and for the 
first time perceives the ravages that care and 
disease have made upon him. She rouses her- 
self to become once more the devoted nurse. 

The week expires, she must attend the mana- 
ger’s summons, or be held responsible for a large 
amount. The play is Fazio—mechanically she 
prepares her toilette—she leaves for the theatre, 
The play commences, and the anguish of her 
soul breaks its icy bonds, and brings down peals 
of applause upon her consummate acting. The 
play pre is—the audi suspend their breath 
at witnessing the acting of the catalepsy that 
follows the denunciation of Fazio, then they 
thunder their applause—it falls upon a cold, un- 
heeding ear. The catalepsy is not feigned—a 
blood-vessel has broken, and the last act in the 
domestic tragedy of this noble woman’s life is 
at an end. 








THE MAIDEN’S STAR. 
BY HENRY MORFORD. 


TueERE is no star that shines in Heaven 
With beams so long and fondly blest, 

As that which comes to watch at even 
Above her own beloved rest; 

And I have looked, as night by night 
It rose to glad my weary eyes, 

And feared to see its joyous light 
Gilding no more the Eastern skies. 


And then I know that I shall see 
No more the eyes that light my own, 
That I shall falter wearily, 
And tread my path of life alone; 
I know that when that star descends, 
Its latest ray will light the bier 
Of one who strews with gentle hands 
The only hopes that bind me here. 


This many days the star has paled 
And flickered with a fitful ray, 

As if the guardian spirit quailed 
Beneath the silent year’s decay; 

And I have prayed, with quivering lip 
And spirit worn, but firm and true 

To die, when that pale star should dip 
Its fallen orb beneath the blue. 


But once again the clouds are rolled 
Back from my heart’s last cynosure, 
And once again that ray of gold 
Falls on my bosom warm, yet pure; 
And thanks are crowding fast and dim 
Up from the temple of my heart, 
That, like some old cathedral hymn, 
Grow deeper as the strains depart. 
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TRYING THE FORTUNE 
AND SPECTRAL ILLUSIONS. 
BY CAROLINE ORNE. 


“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” §Hamuet. 

TuoucH every person, at certain seasons, 
experiences a craving for excitement, it must 
necessarily be subject to various modifications 
in different individuals, owing to the dissimi- 
larity of temperament, as well as to the in- 
fluence of the particular class of objects by 
which they are surrounded. 


The inhabitants of thinly settled countries ; 


are likely to feel this want more sensibly than 


those of populous towns, and when, as was the 
g 


case with our Pilgrim Fathers and their more 


Many years ago there was a small country 
place in New England, which would not be re- 
cognized now by the description which applied 
to it then—the principal road, at that time being 
quite narrow, uneven and winding, and deeply 
fringed on either side by scraggy bushes, and 
the weather-beaten farm-houses, their shingled 
roofs, half covered with moss, rising at such 
distant intervals that the inmates could scarcely 
discern the smoke of their nearest neighbor’s 
chimney. 





| One of these houses was the dwelling of a 
; man who used often to visit a family that lived 


six or seven miles distant. His avowed motive 
was to enjoy the religious conversation of the 
heads of the family, though the real attraction 
without doubt was their niece, a handsome, dark- 
eyed damsel of seventeen. He was a widower, 


immediate descendants, it does not find relief and being more than twenty years her senior, 
in a fervid, religious faith, and in that negative ; without any personal advantages to recommend 
kind of penance—an austere and self-denying ; him, she regarded him with coldness bordering 





life—it is apt to turn to supernatural wonders, 
and endeavor to test their capability of so far 
linking themselves with the material world as 
to address themselves to the sight or hearing. 
Hence, according to the accounts of those who 
were young half a century since, nothing was 
more common, at that time, among the youthful 
portion of a thinly inhabited country, than what 
was called “Trying the Fortune.” - For this 
purpose methods almost innumerable were re- 
sorted to. While the more timid lass placed a 
four-leaved clover in the shoe worn on her right 
foot, with the expectation that the first man she 
afterward met would be the one she was to 
marry; one less fearful, before retiring to rest, 
would, while repeating some rude rhymes in 
the form of an invocation, strew ashes by the 
side of her bed, in which she wrote her name, 
expecting in the morning, unless doomed to an 
early death or a “life of single blessedness,”’ to 
find that of her future husband written over it. 

Those still bolder and more daring ventured 
to perform certain incantations, which, it was 
supposed, would at the “ witching hour of night” 
summon to the presence of the person by whom 
they were wrought, the phantom of the one whom 
he or she was destined to wed. 

In these days of magazines and newspapers, 
conveyed by the power of steam with almost 
winged speed to every section of the country, we 
hear little about trying the fortune. The ima- 
gination finding a wider range is less impatient, 
less likely to make self the central pint of at- 
traction, and less likely to become so heated as to 
exalt itself into a wild and gloomy enthusiasm; 
a state of mind which thrusts reason too far into 
the back-ground to be either safe or desirable. 

Vou. XII.—11 
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on aversion. Neither did her uncle and aunt 
encourage his addresses, though he was a person 
of correct habits, and in possession of what was 
considered a handsome property; for they im- 
agined there were times when he manifested in- 
cipient signs of insanity. Their conjectures were 
not withont cause, as within a few years after- 
ward he exhibited unequivocal marks of mental 
abberation, which ultimately settled down into 


His temperament partook largely of the melan- 
cholic, and like all such persons he was inclined 
to enthusiasm, and his nerves were easily ex- 
cited. While obedient to the admonition of the 
poet, he'should have 


**Sought the cheerful haunts 
Of inen, and mingled with the busy crowd ;” 


he lived almost entirely excluded from society, 
except that twice or thrice a year he attended a 
; husking or a quilting. 
He spent much of his time in the dim solitudes 
; of the forest, and often when he paused in his 
labor, the echoes of his own axe seemed to 
him the mysterious voices of spirits. At such 
times, according to his own confession many 
years afterward, while on a visit to the family 
alluded to, he felt an irrepressible longing to 
look into the volume of fate, in order to ascer- 
tain if he were destined to wear out his life a 
lonely bachelor, or to wed some cheerful, light- 
> hearted maiden whose presence would shed a 
gleam of sanshine through his then dreary habi- 
tation. 

He was at length, though not without many 
misgivings as to its entire freedom from guilt, 
constrained to listen to what appeared to him 
“ this supernatural soliciting.” He accordingly, 
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after retiring to his chamber one night, performed 
a certain incantation, which, he had been told, 
would summon the phantom of his future wife 
to his bed-side, if wife he was destined to have. 
What the incantation was, he did not reveal, 
though he intimated with a kind of shuddering 
horror, that the sacred volume was made subser- 
vient to his purpose. After having been in bed 
several hours, there was, to use his own words, 
a noise like an earthquake, and the house shook. 
Immediately the room became light as day, and 
the figure of a female appeared to enter a win- 
dow, and, with a gliding motion, to approach 
within a few paces of the bedside, where it be- 
came stationary. Though the sight “made his 
heart knock at his ribs,’? he was able to distin- 
guish her features, and the materials and fashion 
of herdress. She was an entire stranger to him, 
and the roll or cushion over which her hair was 
combed according to the fashion of the times, 
was considerably higher than the young girls of 
his acquaintance ventured to wear. Her gown 
was a rich chintz, the prevailing color of which 
was purple, and on her neck she wore a kerchief 
of fine white lawn. For a minute or more she 
stood perfectly motionless, intently regarding 
him; she then approached the bed more nearly, 
and began to bend slowly over him. 

Till this moment it had appeared impossible 
for him to move or speak, but the extremity of 
fear which now possessed him broke the icy spell 
by which: he was bound, and suddenly rising so 
far as to support himself on his elbow, he re- 
peated the solemn adjuration, which, according 
to tradition, he supposed proper for the occa- 
sion. She immediately, still keeping her eyes 
fixed upon him, began slowly to recede in the 
direction of the window, which, having reached, 
she appeared to melt into air, and the room be- 
came dark as before she entered. 

In about a week afterward, at a house a num- 
ber of miles distant, there was a quilting, to which 
he and some other young men were invited in the 
evening. On entering the room where the young 
women were seated round the quilt, his attention 
was arrested by one of them, whose appearance 
in every respect answered to that of the phantom 
that had visited him in his chamber. She was 
dressed in the same purple chintz gown and lawn 
kerchief, and her hair was combed over a roll 
nearly an inch higher than those worn by her 
companions. 

The acquaintance which commenced on that 
evening resulted in marriage, and he subsequently 
ascertained that the night he imagined he saw her 
at his bed-side she was very ill, having for some 

time been insensible. 

Whether their married life proved happy or 
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otherwise, the person I heard relate the fore- 
going particulars did not say, and probably did 
not know. It was certainly very brief, his wife 
having been dead many years at the time he 
became enamored of the handsome, dark-eyed 
maiden he wished to make her successor. 

Persons having the credulity to follow his ex- 
ample as respects “trying the fortune,”? could 
not readily be made to believe that the imagina- 
tion might be so vivid as to deceive the eye, or 
that there ever was such a thing as an illusion 
of vision, occasioned by an affection of the re- 
tina; yet they might possibly be deterred from 
so doing by the knowledge that the spectral 
appearance of his wife, as she glided into his 
room at midnight, seemed ever to haunt his 
memory, rather than such as lovely and full of 
health, she crossed his threshold as his bride. 
Many imagined that it awakened into life the 
latent germ of insanity, which was heightened 
by the coldness of the second object of his 
choice. 

A lady once related to me two instances of 
spectral illusion, which had occurred to herself, 
The first took place when she was only eleven 
or twelve years old. 

She had, as usual, during the long days of sum- 
mer, retired to bed with the first faint shades of 
twilight. A favorite brother, three years old, 
was lying by her side, and was already wrapt 
in rosy sleep, when she beheld close to that side 
of thé bed where he lay a small coffin, which 
appeared suspended in the air a few feet from 
the floor. Very soon it began to move slowly 
toward a window, through which it appeared to 
pass in the direction of a grave-yard at no great 
distance. 

From that moment she felt sure that her bro- 
ther would die within a year, a kind of weird 
period, which, it was thought, a person never 
passed whose death had been revealed by what 
was called a ‘‘ forerunner.” 

The child did die within a few weeks of a 
prevailing epidemic, and she, then, was con- 
firmed in the belief that what she had seen was 
a warning of his death. 

Those who might be inclined to assign a na- 
tural cause for what she took to be a superna- 
tural appearance, would probably imagine that 
owing to her anxiety respecting the child on 
account of the prevalence of a malignant dis- 
ease, she had merely been visited by one of 
those lively dreams, which Sir Walter Scott 
says maygtake place when the person is ‘so 
far conscious as to know that he is lying in his 
own bed, and surrounded by his own furniture.” 

The other instance occurred eight or ten years 
afterward. 
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She had been invited to spend a few days in 
a family that lived about twelve miles from her 
father’s residence. It was in the month of Sep- 
tember, and on the day which had been appointed 
for her to go, although there were indications of 
rain, she started on horseback in season to per- 
form the journey before dark. When she had 
arrived within two or three miles of the place 
where she was going, a thick, heavy mist com- 
menced falling. Another family with whom she 
was intimately acquainted, one of the children, a 
girl nine years old, being her particular favorite, 
lived within a short distance of the one she was 
going to visit. A large, fine orchard contiguous 
to their house, extended to the main road, from 
which it was separated bya stone wall. As she 
was passing this orchard she saw the little girl 
who was her favorite, walking along parallel to 





the wall at about the distance of half arod. The 
child looked at her and smiled, and she returned ; 
the smile, but for some reason inexplicable to ; 
herself she did not speak to her. Although she ; 
did not think particularly of it at the moment 
of seeing her, it immediately afterward occurred 
to her as very singular, the child’s health being 
delicate, that her parents should suffer her to be ; 
walking in the orchard during such a heavy mist 
without any extra clothing, and through the grass 
already perfectly saturated. * The more she re- 
flected upon it, the more singular it appeared to 
her; so much so, that soon after her arrival at 
the place of her destination, she mentioned the 
circumstance to the family. 

“You certainly did not see her,” said one of 
them, “for she has been very sick for nearly a 
week, and is not expected to live.” 

The lady, however, was confident that she 
could not have been mistaken, for there was no 
other child living within many miles that in the 
least resembled her. 

A few minutes afterward, a boy who had been 
sent to inquire respecting her, returned with the 
information that she had been dead about half 
an hour—the same length of time which had 
elapsed, as nearly as could be ascertained, since 
the lady had seen her walking in the orchard. 

Another lady related to me the following in- 
stance of a spectral apparition. 

A young man who was going a short sea-voy- 
age for his health, was in the habit of frequently 
spending a day or two in the family of which she 
was a member. They resided about twelve or 
fifteen miles from Boston, whence he was going 
to sail, and the last time he took leave of them, 
it was partly with the expectation of re-visiting 
them, as he did not expect that the vessel would 
be ready for sea before eight or ten days. 
About a week after his departure, as she was 








one afternoon sitting by a chamber window, no 
other person being in the house—she saw him 
enter the yard and approach the front door. She 
descended in haste, expecting to meet him in the 
entry, as he was too familiarly acquainted to per- 
form the ceremony of knocking. Not meeting 
him as she had anticipated she opened the door, 
but neither he nor any other person was on the 
outside. She then stepped out so as to command 
a view of the street. No one was in sight, and 
with a feeling of disappointment she re-entered 
the house. She mentioned the circumstance to 
the other members of the family when they re- 
turned, bat little was thought of it, as they as 
well as she concluded that some person whose 
general appearance was similar to his, had mis- 
taken the house for some other, and, discovering 
his error, had withdrawn before she opened the 
door. 

Soon afterward news came that the vessel 
had sailed that very day, the preparations for 
the voyage having been completed sooner than 
had been expected. 

In a few months afterward, his friends re- 
ceived a letter from the captain of the vessel, 
which contained the melancholy intelligence 
that their young relative fell overboard the day 
he sailed, soon after they had left the harbor, 
and, that the wind being high at the time; it 
was found impossible to rescue him. 

One more instance of what has been consi- 
dered a spectral appearance, would, I have 
sometimes been inclined to think if it admitted 
of investigation, prove similar to the story of 
the delirious patient who rose from his bed, and 
by means of a pass-key entered the summer- 
house where were assembled the club of which 
he was a member, and over which he was that 
evening to have presided. 

A lady who was a resident of a city in New 
England, and had in ear!y youth received a pro- 
mise of marriage from a man of wealth, who 
afterward deserted her and married another, 
was one evening sitting alone, no other person 
being in that part of the house. 

The evening was dark and stormy, causing 
the streets to be comparatively deserted, so that 
there was little to interrupt the silence except 
the moaning of the wind, and the pattering of 
the rain against the windows. Suddenly she 
heard two or three smart raps against the outer 
door, as if with a horseman’s whip. It was 
not without some slight feeling of alarm that 
she went to the door and opened it. She was 
greatly surprised to see the man standing on 
the door-step who had, a dozen years before, 
so basely deceived her, and with whom, since 
his marriage, she had never once spoken. 
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He was enveloped in a plaid-cloak, which he 


was in the habit of wearing—a garment which > 


at that time was just coming into fashion. 


‘[ haye deeply injured you,” said he, calling : 
her by name, ‘and wish,.as far as I am able, } 
I must have some conver- > 


to make reparation. 
sation with you in private.’ 

As he spoke, he made a movement as if he 
intended to enter the house. She was much 


frightened, for his eyes. looked wild and staring, 


and he spoke hurriedly, and as if out of breath. 
She refused his request, for the thought struck 
her, owing to his wild look and incoherent man- 
ner, that he might mean to take her life. In- 
stead of urging the wish he had expressed for 
an interview, with the pertinacity which might 
have been expected from the earnestness with 
which he first addressed her, he turned abruptly 
away, while much relieved she shut the door 
and locked it. 

The next day she heard he was dead, his de- 
cease having taken place the previous evening, 
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THE SECOND WIFE. 
3 BY MISS LOUISE OLIVIA HUNTER. 


‘Better confide, and be deceived 

A thousand times by treacherous foes 
Than once accuse the innocent, 

Or let suspicion mar repose.” 


} Axour three years since I received an invita- 
> tion to examine a fine collection of paintings, 
} which were to be open for the inspection of 
visitors for a few days previous to their dispo- 
sal at public auction. Being remarkably fond of 
‘ pictures, as may be supposed I hesitated not to 
’ take advantage of this chance of beholding some 
‘which were represented as extremely choice; 
‘and accordingly at the earliest opportunity set 
forth on the proposed expedition. 

The room where the paintings were stationed 
>} was situated at but a short distance from my re- 
sidence. What was my surprise on entering to 
find myself the sole inmate of that spacious apart- 
ment, which I had expected to behold thronged 


after three or four days’ illness of a fever, though » with those, who, like myself, were admirers of 
owing to the course she had prescribed to herself ' the beautiful. The collection was indeed a rare 
of avoiding, as far as possible, all knowledge of : one, far exceeding even my highest anticipations, 
his proceedings, she was not aware that he was ° and for more than an hour I wandered from pic- 


not in the enjoyment of his. usual health at the 
time she saw him at the door. 

All the foregoing instances of spectral illusion 
were related by persons of unquestionable vera- 
city; and if to them they appeared as realities, 
it may be remarked as an apology for their cre- 
dulity, that even philosophers had not then be- 
come so familiar with the wonders of science 
as at the present day. 





THE BEAN-VINE. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


‘Plant something green in the warm Summer time, 


if it is only a bean-vine, that the eye may have some- * 


thing cheerful to rest upon.” 


Tuey have planted the vine with the showy flowers 
Beside the cabin-door, 

And its shadows will fall in the long, warm hours 
Across the puncheon floor. 


The little one with toddling feet 
Will gather its scentless bloom, 

And a necklace will form of the blossoming beet 
For the doll in her clap-board room. 


*T will lead the mother in thought away 
To the friend of Jesse’s son 

When she “str..gs” the beans for dinner that day, 
And she’! do as he has done! 


The way-worn “ movers” about the wild 
Will enter the open door, 
And honor her thrift in the bean-dish piled 
As they sit on the oaken floor. E. H. 


; ture to picture, while each moment served but 
; to increase my delight. 
’  $uddenly my attention was attracted by the 
opening of the door of the apartment in which I 
: stood, and I became aware that I was no longer 
$ its sole occupant. The new comer was a lady 
’ habited in deep mourning. Her face was con- 
 cealed from view by a thick, black veil, which 
} she did not draw aside until she had passed me, 
and advanced to the opposite side of the apart- 
; ment; but there was something in her air and 
‘ earriage,a mingling of grace and dignity, that at 
‘ once struck my fancy, aod J impatiently waited 
the moment when I might obtain a view of her 
; features. 
} At length the stranger turned toward me, and 
3 my curious gaze rested upon a countenance that 
’ would have been faultlessly lovely but for its 
; extreme paleness. Every feature was perfect, 
but an expression of sadness lingered about the 
mouth, and beamed from those dark, earnest, 
eloquent eyes. I knew not why it was, yet an 
idea instantly flashed across my mind that : had 
seen that face before. It seemed strangely fami- 
liar, yet I could in no manner account for the 
conviction that this was not the first time I had 
looked upon it. The longer I gazed the more 
intense grew my interest in the fair stranger, 
and I listened with a sensation of pain to the 
dry, hollow cough, which at periods racked her 
proms frame. Suddenly the lady raised her 
eyes from a painting, which for some moments 
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past had absorbed her attention, and, as they 
wandered round the room, they for the first time 
encountered mine. Involuntarily she started— 
in another instant advanced a step nearer to me, 
and then drew hastily back, while her cheek grew 
a shade paler than before, and she leaned heavily 
against a sofa for support. In alarm I hastened 
to her side, threw my arm around her, and led 
her to a seat. 

‘You are ill, madam,” I said, in a tone of 
sympathy; “can I do anything to assist you?” 

*¢ Thank you—I am better now,” she replied, 
with a strong effort re-calling her fast fleeting 
senses. The voice, though faint, was soft and 
sweetly musical, and it vibrated upon my heart as 
the tone of a half-remembered melody. Surely 
I had heard it before—yet when, or where? 

In a few seconds more the lady was sufficiently 
recovered to explain the cause of her agitation, 
which she did by asserting my resemblance to a 





very dear friend whom she had not met for years. 

“It is very strange,” was my reply, “and yet 
it seems to me that this is not our first meeting. | 
But I have tried in vain to re-call the circum- 
stances of a previous one.’? She had listened 
attentively while I spoke, and when I paused, 
seizing both my hands, she looked eagerly into 
my face, and said almost breathlessly— : 

Tell me—oh! tell me, is your name Annie 
7??? 

“That was my maiden name,” I replied, in 
a tone of surprise; and scarcely had the words 
§ 





M 





escaped me when the arms of the stranger were 
wound about my neck, while pressing her lips 
passionately to my cheek, she murmured forth, 
** Annie, dear, dear Annie, do you not remember ° 
your own Florence Leighton ?”’ 

And as that name fell upon my ears a thou- ; 
sand old memories came thronging back upon ° 
my heart; I glanced again upon the pale, sweet ° 
face before me, and, as I closely scanned each 
feature, became convinced that I indeed beheld : 
the best-loved friend of my early youth. In 
another instant I had clasped the long-lost but < 
unforgotten companion of my girlhood to my 
heart. Yes, it was in truth my own Florence 
Leighton, she whom I had thought of, dreamed 
of, talked of, and prayed for during the long 
years that had separated us. But she was greatly 
altered. Ten years before I had known her as 
a gay, beautiful and sunny-tempered girl—and 
it was not to be wondered at that I had failed to 
recognize in that pale, sad face and fragile form, 
the blooming and joyous maiden of sixteen, from 
whom I had then parted. 

For manymoments there was silence between 
us, for each heart was too full for utterance; but 
when we at length became sufficiently composed, 
11° 





Florence bade me explain why she had nevér 
heard from me during her stay abroad. She 
asserted that she had written letter after letter 
to me, but never received any answer—and 
when after her return home she had instituted 
inquiries concerning me at our native village, 
all she could learn was that I had married and 
removed to a distant city, but no one was able 
to tell her my exact destination. Much to her 
surprise, T replied that I had never received a 
single line from her since her departure, and 
had, therefore, supposed that she was either 
dead or had forgotten me. And then we spoke 
of much that had transpired during her ab- 
sence—I told her of my happy marriage, and 
described my peaceful home, and the bright, 
glad faces that were ever ready to welcome 
me within its precincts. She listened silently, 
and when I had ceased, and begged her in re- 
turn to give me a detail of her history since 
we parted, her eyes filled with tears, and the 
shadows deepened upon her brow. Sadly she 
glanced upon the mourning garb she wore, and 
I interpreted that glance traly—l understood 
that she too had been married, but that the 
chosen of her heart was no more an inhabitant 
of earth. 

“It is a long, sad story,”? she replied, in a 
mournful tone, “and one too painful for-me 
now to relate. I fear that I have undergone 
sufficient agitation for to-day, and my frame is 
not strong enough to bear much excitement. 
I would fain return to my abode as soon as 
possible—but come ‘to me to-morrow, dearest 
Annie, and you shall then learn all.’ 

She left the picture gallery leaning upon my 


}arm. I assisted her to her carriage, and after 


bidding me an affectionate adien she handed me 
her card, having with little difficulty obtained 
my promise to call upon her the next morning. 

Great as was my delight at this unlooked-for 
recovery of a friend whom I had deemed forever 
lost to me, my meditations as I bent my steps 
homeward were sorrowful ones, for I could not 
help thinking of the change that had taken place 
beth in her appearance and manners. 

Florence Leighton was the only child of an 
opulent merchant. Caressed, admired and pet- 
ted by all who knew her, her early years had 
passed without a single shadow to mar their 
brightness. Possessed of singular and radiant 
loveliness, added to which was a rare and win- 
ning softness of manner, it was no wonder that 
she at once took captive every heart, and was 
the idol of a numerous circle of friends. Com- 
bined with personal charms were those also of 
intellect—those rich treasures of mind were hers, 
which, even where beauty is absent, seldom fail 
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to create for themselves an all-absorbing inte- 
rest. Affectionate, impulsive and enthusiastic, 
she was a professed admirer of the beautiful and 
the good, and as with all young spirits there was 
a vein of romance in her nature. Her heart 
panted eagerly for appreciation and sympathy 
—she loved to be told that she was dear to those 
around her, and was never so happy as when 
the arm of tenderness softly encircled her, and 
the voice of affection was breathing its low, 
sweet tones in her ear. 

Such was my girlhood’s friend at her six- 
teenth year, which was the period when she 
left the village of C——, and accompanied by 
her father, whose health had for some time past 
been on the decline, set forth on a tour through 
Europe. Since then, as I have said before, I 
had never heard from her, my total ignorance 
of ker address having been a preventive to any 
communication on my part. But now, at the 
age of twenty-six, she had again stood beside 
me—but so altered that I had failed to recog- 
nize her. I felt that naught but some bitter 
heart-sorrow could have effected the change— 
naught but some heavy heart-burden could have 
subdued those once exuberant spirits, paled that 
once glowing cheek, and cast so dark a shadow 
over the unclouded brow of by-gone years; and 
was convinced that not death’s hand alone had 
done the work, but that hers was a tale of 
blighted hopes, and of deep feelings, which had 
been checked in their flow. And then too my 
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better trace a resemblance to the Florence of the 
past. There was the same classically moulded 
head, with its dark, glossy and luxuriant tresses 
—and the pallid cheek of yesterday was illumined 
‘ by a crimson glow—but ah! it was not the rose 
of health, but the feverish flush produced by ex- 
citement. 
> Oh! I am so glad that you have come,’ she 
said, throwing her arm caressingly around me, 
> and pressing her lips several times to my fore- 
; head, “‘dearest Annie, you know not how im- 
patiently I have awaited your visit!”? She drew 
2 me to a seat, and stationing herself beside me, 
: listened eagerly to the words of endearment, 
> which in former days she had loved so well to 
‘hear, and which now flowed from my lips, for, 
3; despite the weary years that had passed since 
$ then, Florence was still as fondly beloved. 
“Let me rest thus, dear Annie,” she said, 
while she leaned her lovely head upon my 
shoulder, and drew still closer the arm that 
encircled her, ‘just as I used to in old times— 
’ in those bright, happy days, when all was light 
$ upon my path. And now I will relate to you 
; my mournful life-tale.”? Her voice was slightly 
tremulous, and her lip quivered perceptibly as 
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she spoke, but quickly regaining her compo- 
? sure, she commenced her narrative. It would 
' be vain for me to attempt a repetition of my 
‘ friend’s recital in her own words: so I have 
; consequently chosen to record it after my own 
> peculiar fashion. 


thoughts lingered upon the memory of that hol- ; The first four years of their absence were 
low cough, which; even when I deemed her a ; spent by Florence Leighton and her father at 
stranger, had sent a sensation of dread through ; the most celebrated cities and watering-places 


my heart! 

As may be imagined, I was very anxious to 
know her history, and, therefore, at an early 
hour the following day I was on my way to my 
friend’s residence. 

Following the direction of her-card, I soon 
found myself at the door of a splendid man- 
sion, in one of our most fashionable squares. 
Inquiring for Mrs. Sutherland, as I had been 
desired to do, 1iwas immediately ushered into 
the parlor, while the servant proceeded to an- 
nounce my presence to his mistress. Ina few 
seconds he returned, saying that Mrs. Suther- 
land being slightly indisposed, would be obliged 
to receive me in her dressing-room; so I fol- 
lowed him up stairs, and he led the way to a 
large and richly furnished apartment. As I 
entered I perceived Florence reclining upon a 
lounge in one corner of the room—but as soon 
as she heard my step she hastily raised herself, 
and in another moment was at my side. She 
wore a loose robe of snow white, and now that 
her mourning apparel was removed, I could 





‘ throughout England, France and Germany, and 
it was not till toward the close of the fourth 
year that they visited Italy, when, after the 
‘ usual survey of its many wonderful works of 
nature and arts, they finally selected a beau- 
‘ tiful villa near the city of Florence as their 

place of abode during the rest of their sojourn 
‘in that classic land. They had letters of in- 
troduction to many distinguished families, and 
were soon surrounded by a large and fashiona- 
ble circle who claimed their friendship. 

One morning Mr. Leighton returned from a 
visit, whither, on account of indisposition, his 
daughter had been prevented from accompany- 
ing him, and the latter noticing that her father 
was more than usually elated in spirits, on in- 
quiring the cause learned that he had just met 
with the nephew of a valued but deceased friend. 
This gentleman, she also discovered, was a Mr. 
Sutherland, from New York, very wealthy, and 
a widower, . 

The cireumstance which afforded so much 
gratification to the parent, made but little im- 
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pression upon the daughter, and she thought no 
mose of it till it was forcibly re-called to her 
mind, a few days afterward, when she received 
a card, with the name of Mr. Sutherland in- 
seribed thereon, together with a desire from her 
father that she would descend to the drawing- 
room. 

The request was immediately complied with 
—and with little feeling of interest in the visitor, 
Florence proceeded toward the apartment where 
he was stationed. She had expected to find in 
Mr. Sutherland a gentleman of middle age—but 
what was her surprise on being. introduced by 
her father to a young man who seemed to have 
attained no more than his eight and twentieth 
year. In appearance he was extremely pre- 
possessing—tall and commanding, with a noble 
brow, dark and speaking eyes, and a counte- 
nance of a decidedly intellectual cast. His was 
one of those faces that at once strike and im- 
press the beholder, and he possessed too a dig- 
nity of manner which was admirably calculated 
to win at first sight both attention and respect. 
His conversation was varied and animated, and 
bespoke a highly cultivated mind. To say that 
Florence was pleased with her new acquain- 
tance would be to say too little, Ere half an 
hour had elapsed, she became aware that he 
had awakened an interest which she had never 
experienced before. 

From that day Herbert Sutherland was a fre- 
quent guest at the villa; he became Mr, Leigh- 
ton’s favorite associate, and was often the com- 
panion of Florence during her walks and rides. 


Day after day did she welcome him to her side ‘ 


with increased pleasure, and ere their acquain- 
tanceship had been of many weeks duration the 





influence over her heart to enable her to banish 
them, and rather than turn aside from his prof- 
fered affection, she resolved to abide the conse- 
quence of her choice; and when the hour came 
that his vows of love were breathed into her 
ear, she became his betrothed bride. By her 
father Florence knew that her engagement was 
hailed with gladness. He had long been anxious 
that she should marry; for by an unforseen cir- 
cumstance, shortly after their departure from 
home, Mr. Leighton had been deprived of all 
his property. His only dependance now was a 
life-annuity, sufficiently ample for all his ex- 
; penses—but as of course it ceased at his death 

> 
S and his health was still impaired, the thought 
; that his child would then be left unprovided for 
had long troubled him. And when he was at 
length assured that she was about to settle her- 
self to such evident advantage, it was not to be 
wondered at that he should have been greatly 
rejoiced. 

Several weeks of unalloyed happiness to Flo- 
rence followed; all doubts and fears were, for a 
time, driven from her mind, and she gave herself 
up wholly to the thought that she was beloved 
by him to whom she had surrendered her heart’s 
first rich wealth of affection. How earnestly 
did she watch for his coming footstep! How 
eagerly did she drink in every tone of that loved 
and manly voice! And yet when he was near she 
was timid and reser ved—her lips never spoke the 
feelings within, for they were too deep and thril- 
ling for words. 

About this time Florence received a commu- 
nication from a friend residing at New York, to 
whom she had written a letter during the first 
period of her acquaintance with Herbert Suther- 
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truth was fully unveiled to Florence, that ske land, in whieh she had alluded to him frequently, 
who till now had ever turned coldly from offered ‘ and described his appearance and character in 
homage, fervently rejoiced at the thought that * the highest terms. Much to her surprise, that 
she was the object of the high-souled Suther- § reply now informed her that the writer knew 
land’s devoted attentions; for he was all her ‘ Sutherland well, she having been an intimate 
imagination had ever pictured as the one to ’ friend of his wife. Innumerable were the eulo- 








whom she should give her hand. There was 
one shadow, however, that crossed her spirit 


when Florence thought of him in this light, ° 


and that was caused by the remembrance of 
his previous marriage, and the thought that she 
was not the first love of his heart. She felt 
that where she gave her affection she would 
fain have it returned wholly and undividedly— 
that there should be no regret for the past, no 
sad memories to cast a shade over the happy 
present: and then she asked herself if it could 
be thus if she wedded Herbert Sutherland. In 
those moments her soul was full of gloom, and 
yet these reflections were productive of no re- 
sult. Sutherland had already acquired sufficient 





; giums she lavished upon him, while she spoke 
’ of his late wife asa lovely and enchanting being, 
to whom she had been tenderly attached, and 
’ whose early and sudden death had, for a time, 
almost deprived him of reason. Sutherland, it 
seemed had married when very young, having 
just attained his majority. Scarcely six months 
afterward he was called to mourn the loss of his 
young and beautiful partner, and since then he 
had courted retirement, till his sudden resolution 
to travel astonished all who knew him. Her 
friend concluded her letter by warning Florence 
to be careful how she allowed herself to take an 
interest in Sutherland, for though under other 
circumstances he would have been the very one 
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Or 


whom she should have chosen for her, she would 


, took possession of Mr. Sutherland’s mind that 


not by any means that she should now marry | if a marriage between his own nephews and 


him. She felt confident that Florence could 
never be happy as his wife, for it was her con- 
viction that if Herbert Sutherland married a 
second time, it would not be from motives of 
affection, but merely to obtain a mistress for 
his splendid, but now lonely mansion. 

Words would be inadequate to describe the 
effect that this letter produced upon the mind 
of Florence Leighton. For many moments she 
paced the apartment in the most violent agita- 
tion, till the intelligence that Mr. Sutherland 
was awaiting her appearance, showed her the 
necessity of endeavoring to compose herself. 
When she had become sufficiently calm, she 
descended to receive him. Again the magic 
of his presence overcome the influence of those 
dark thoughts, and when he left her, and she 
again returned to her own apartment, her first 
impulse was to destroy the letter that had caused 
her so much pain. 

Weeks again elapsed, and the day at length 
dawned when Florence was to become the bride 
of Herbert Sutherland. On the morning of that 
day, just a few hours previous to the time ap- 
pointed for the marriage ceremony, Mr. Leigh- 
ton sought his child once more to express his 
delight at her approaching union, and his deep 
thankfulness that when he was called away she 
would still have one manly heart on which to 
lean for protection. It was then that Florence 
gained a fatal knowledge that drove from her 
soul all those bright anticipations which she had 
allowed to dwell within it, and brought back 
the despondency which with a strong effort 
she had hitherto succeeded in dispelling. As 
has been previously mentioned, Sutherland was 
the nephew of one who in their early days had 
been Mr. Leighton’s most intimate associate. 
A benefit conferred by the latter merited the 
lasting gratitude of his friend, and though their 
residence in separate places afterward caused 
the intimacy between them to be less close, the 
obligation was not forgotten by the one who 
incurred it. ‘The elder Mr. Sutherland never 
married, and having been extremely fortunate 
in business, he accumulated a large estate, and 
at his decease, an event that took place about 
two years previous to the commencement of his 
nephew’s acquaintance with Florence Leighton, 
he bequeathed to Herbert all that he possessed. 
Sometime before his death he had learned Mr. 
Leighton’s losses, for the two friends had ever 
maintainéd a correspondence, and the anxious 
parent had more than once expressed his fear 
that he should be obliged to leave his only child 
dependant upon the world. A thought then 





the daughter of his friend, could be effected, 
he would thus be enabled to repay the debt 
of gratitude which had never been cancelled. 
And the dying uncle imparted that thought to 
Herbert, who had not till a day or two before 
spoken to Mr. Leighton of the union as having 
been earnestly desired by his deceased relative, 

It was with feelings of the deepest misery 
that Florence now listened as the facts were 
imparted to her. The warning contained in 
her friend’s letter was brought vividly to mind, 
and she was fully assured that Herbert Suther- 
land wedded not a second time for love, but 
because he would obey the dying request of 
one who had ever watched over him with the 
tenderness of a parent. He would endow with 
wealth the child of his uncle’s friend, by giving 
her his hand and name, thus requiting the benefit 
once bestowed upon that uncle—but his heart 
was in the grave with her who had been so early 
taken from him. Perhaps he did feel for her a 
slight attachment, sufficient to warrant the words 
with which he had often greeted her, but was 
this the passionate love which she had dreamed 
of and expected ?—was it worthy of that which 
her spirit tendered to him? Could she ever be 
satisfied with such affection ? 

Mr. Leighton noticed not the paleness of his 
daughter’s cheek, and knew not that the words 
which he had that day spoken, had completely 
paralyzed the sweet emotions with which her 
heart had overflowed. 

At that moment a thought crossed the mind 
of Florence that she might even yet refuse to 
become the wife of him who she believed could 
never give her the ardent affection for which her 
soul thirsted. If she wedded Herbert Suther- 
land, would not hers, she asked herself, be a 
life of torture, loving as she did, and receiving 
in return merely the cold civilities wrung from 
him by the tie which would connect them? 
Yes—and she felt that it would be better far to 
break the engagement at once—ay, even when 
the period of its fulfilment had drawn so near 
—break it ere the vows were registered, though 
she knew that through life Sutherland would 
still be as tenderly loved, and that none other 
should ever claim her devotion. But just then 
her glance fell upon her father’s face—she re- 
membered his anxiety for her marriage, that he 
might see her secured in that station for which 
she had been educated, and could she to ensure 
her own peace wreck the dearest hopes of that 
parent’s heart? Florence felt that she could 
not—and with this conviction.came the resolve 
that she would say naught against the ceremony, 
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but that at the time appointed it should take ; domestic contentment, lest the world should 
place. But she determined that from the mo- } learn aught of their estrangement. 
ment she became a wife, her demeanor toward In her early kours Florence had often pic- 
her future husband should be cold and distant— ? tured to herself the quiet, happy home, which 
that no word, no sign, should ever betray that ? should be hers when she married. She had 
she cared for him, and that all the burning, in- { thought how little she would then care for the 
tense feelings which raged within, should be society of any but her husband and a few select 
enveloped in an eternal shroud. 3 friends—how she would make her dwelling “a 

A few bours after, Florence Leighton stood Paradise of books and flowers,” enlivened by 
before the altar, and as she pronounced the } the music of his voice, and by the magic in- 
words that bound her for life to Herbert Suther- ; fluence of his presence. But alas! these ro- 
land, her voice was calm and unfaltering, and } mantic visions were all too soon dispelled. Her 
not one of the brilliant and admiring throng ’ residence was now at New York, in the same 
who had gathered there to witness the marriage } mansion where the former wife of Sutherland 
ceremony, dreamed of the internal conflict. be- } had presided. The servants too where those 
neath whose influence the heart of the gentle , who had known and loved the first Mrs. Suther- 
bride was nearly bursting. Florence had not } Jand, and though it was not long ere their de- 
once raised her eyes to his face—she dared not * yotion was extended to their new mistress, the 
—but when at the conclusion of the rite, her } ear of Florence was continually pained by their 
husband bent forward to imprint his first kiss praises of the lost one. Yes, pained, for it was 
upon her brow, her cheek was cold and marble ° indeed so. The constant reiteration of her pre- 
pale, and a sudden tremor shook her whole ‘ decessor’s perfections, betrayed that earth had 
frame. Sutherland noticed it, and for the first } scarcely owned her superior, and that she well 
time their eyes met! An instant gazed he into ; merited the deepest, truest love that could have 
that colorless face—then suddenly his own be- } been bestowed upon her. And in this manner 
came of an ashy hue, and as he turned hastily > was my friend daily made conscious of what in 
away an expression lingered upon it, which she ' her meek humility of spirit she considered as 
vainly sought to interpret. her own inferiority, till she wondered not that 

Friends now crowded around to tender their ; Herbert Sutherland loved not her who was -so 
congratulations—alas! they little thought that widely different from the object of his soul’s 
the shrine on which they laid those fervent offer- first adoration. 
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ings, was one of utter and hopeless desolation! The period of mourning for her deceased pa- 
The day of her marriage seemed destined to ; rent having fully expired, Mrs. Sutherland was 
prove one of mingled anguish to the bride. About at liberty to enter into gay society, and to accept 
two hours after the ceremony was performed, { the innumerable invitations that came pouring 
Mr. Leighton was seized with a paralytic stroke. ) in from every quarter; and while her heart still 
He was instantly borne to his chamber, and for } plead earnestly for retirement and the presence 
three successive days his daughter hung wildly } of one loved being, she went forth into the bril- 
over his couch, refusing to relinquish her sta- liant circles of fashion with a smiling face, and 
tion. Ere the fourth day drew to a close, her a spirit apparently devoid of a single shadow. 
beloved parent breathed his last; and when the } For the three years following her return from 
knowledge that he was indeed dead dawned upon abroad, was she constantly mingling with the 
the mind of Florence, all consciousness forsook } fashionable world, and she daily sought excite- 
her, and she was conveyed from the room in a } ment of this kind to free herself from the burden 
death-like swoon, from which it was some hours } of painful, nay, agonizing thought. Yet even 
ere she was fully aroused. when others deemed her in her gayest moods, 
I will not dwell upon the first months of my } that wild exuberance of spirits was but a mask 
friend’s married life. Suffice it to say that her } under which to conceal the struggle that was 
determination was fulfilled. Sutherland never } going on within. 
had occasion to suspect that his wife cared for Spite of what she believed to be his indiffer- 
him, and whenever it was possible she avoided } ence, her husband was still as dear to Florence 
his presence, While they remained abroad, which } as he had been in the hour when she had first 
was for eighteen months after Mr. Leighton’s } acknowledged to herself that she loved him. 
death, their cold, formal intercourse was com- } How often when he little knew that she was 
patible with the rules of foreign society. But 3 thinking of him, was her glance resting upon 
when they returned to America it was differ- 3 his face, till remembering that the deep affec- 
ent; they were brought continually into contact, 3 tion she felt for him was valueless in his sight, 
and were obliged to preserve the appearance of ’ she would turn away with tearful eyes, and 
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sensations of the most overwhelming misery. 
Oh! it was a fearful thing for one like Florence 
Sutherland to deem that she loved in vain—to 
think that the heart for whose tenderness she 
pined might never throb for her, and that she 
must still cherish that attachment for long, 
dreary years, without the slightest hope of ever 
meeting a return. Yet for nearly five years was 
she fated to experience all the bitterness of un- 
requited love, till at length a fever, caused by 
continual anguish of mind, seized her brain, and 
for weeks she hovered upon the very threshold 
of eternity. But contrary to the expectation of 
the physicians, a change was at last perceptible 
in her disease, and she slowly returned to reason. 
During the first hours of her convalescence her 
husband was ever near her, and an almost over- 
powering sensation of happiness pervaded the 
soul of Florence, for in her present weak state 
she was unable to question herself as to the 
cause of this change. One thought alone then 
occupied her mind—kze loved her, and oh! what 
exquisite delight did that conviction afford! But 
as she grew stronger suspicion again resumed its 
sway. She learned from her nurse that through 
the whole period during which she lay upon her 
couch utterly unconscious of what passed around 
her, Sutherland had been her constant attendant; 
and then came the belief that in the ravings of 
delirium he had become possessed of the secret 
which had ever been buried within the recesses 
of her own sad heart; that he had discovered her 
love for himself, and that his present manner 
toward her was caused merely by his sympathy 
with her long-concealed sufferings. He pitied 
her. Ah! how Florence writhed beneath that 
thought. And she resolved that she would never 
accept his sympathy—that if, when bereft of rea- 
son, she had revealed the truth, her actions now 
should lead him to regard it as far otherwise. So 
with coldness she repulsed his attentions, until 
at last they ceased, and he never entered her 
apartment, save for a few brief moments each 
day, when with constrained politeness he came 
to inquire concerning her health. 

About a week after his wife’s entire reco- 
very, Sutherland informed her that business of 
a pressing nature would call him immediately 
to Charleston, where he would perhaps be ob- 
liged remain for several weeks. Preparations 
were accordingly made for his departure. 

On the morning previous to that appointed 
for his journey, thinking that her husband had 
gone out, and wishing to dissipate the cloud of 
gloom that hung over her mind, Florence has- 
tened to the library to obtain book with which, 
if possible, to divert her thoughts. As she softly 
unclosed the door, a strange and unexpected 
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sight met her view. In a distant corner of the 
apartment, beside a table, sat Herbert Suther- 
land, his face buried in his hands, while his 
whole frame shook with some violent and un- 
controllable emotion. Moved beyond measure 
at the observance of such bitter grief in one for 
whom she would have gladly given up life to 
spare the slightest pang, the wife’s first impulse 
was to spring forward and endeavor to alleviate 
his sorrow by words of soothing and comfort. 
But suddenly a smal! miniature which he grasped 
met her eye! It was upon the features of the 
departed that he had doubtless been gazing—the 
memory of all that he lost when she died which 
had caused that outburst of grief. So assured 
that naught from her own lips could heal the 
wound, the sensitive Florence retired from the 
library as noiselessly as she had entered it. 

About a fortnight after her husband’s depar- 
ture, a lady with whom Florence had long been 
on intimate terms, called to see her, and during 
their conversation the visitor expressed her ear- 
nest hope that when Sutherland returned his 
health would be fully restored. With a pallid 
cheek and faltering voice, her auditor repeated 
the words, and when the lady noted the sur- 
prise and alarm depicted upon Mrs, Sutherland’s 
countenance, a sudden surmise darted across her 
mind, and she said in a kind and soothing tone, 

* Be not thus distressed, my dear Mrs. Suther- 
land. Your husband doubtless sought to conceal 
from you the truth that his health was slightly 
enfeebled, that he might not give you unneces- 
sary anxiety concerning him, and I fear that I 
have unconsciously done wrong by informing 
you of what he doubtless wished to keep from 
your knowledge. Yet, rest assured, that a brief 
sojourn in a warm climate will do much toward 
bracing up his energies, and he will return to 
you again with renewed health and hope.” 

But each sentence that she uttered only served 
to implant a more poisonous sting in the heart 
of her companion, and though Florence strove 
to be calm while her guest was near, no sooner 
had the latter left her, than hastening to her own 
apartment, she threw herself upon a couch and 
gave vent to a wild outbreak of feeling. Fears 
for her husband were first in her thoughts, and 
she imagined that he was more dangerously en- 
feebled than had been represented, and that she 
would perhaps never see him again. And then 
too Florence remembered that he had left her at 
such a time, without even expressing a wish for 
her society—had thrown himself in the hour of 
sickness upon the mercy of strangers, preferring 
their careless services to the ministrations of 
her to whom he was wedded. One resolve now 
took possession of her soul. She would write 
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to a friend who resided at Charleston, and beg 
her as she valued her future peace to ascertain 
the true state of Sutherland’s health; and if in 
her reply there was aught to warrant any fears, 
Florence determined that no consideration should 
hinder her from hastening to his assistance. Not 
that she intended he should be annoyed with a 
knowledge of her presence: no—he should never 
be aware that she was near him, but in the guise 
of a nurse her hand should smooth his pillow, 
and perform for him all the tender offices of the 
sick room. 

The letter was accordingly despatched, and > 
for days Florence awaited an answer. It came } 
at last, and its contents confirmed her darkest 
imaginings. In compliance with her request, } 
the writer had penned the epistle candidly; and $ 
she informed Mrs. Sutherland that the object of } 
her solicitude was very ill; that the fatigue of } 
travelling had been too much for him, and that 
the physician had declared he must soon fall a ; 
victim to the most fatal of all diseases—con- 
sumption. Not a tear escaped the heart-broken } 
Florence as she perused the letter, and when 
she laid it aside preparations for her journey 
were immediately commenced with that same 
strange composure—for her grief was too deep 
for outward expression. ; 

On her arrival in Charleston, Mrs. Suther- > 
land’s first visit was to the physician who at- | 
tended her husband, and introducing herself as 
the wife of his patient, she confided to him her ; 
plan. At first he withheld his approval, for he 
feared that she would be unable to control her- 
self, and that some impulsive word or act would 
lead to a recognition. But when with looks of ° 
tearful supplication she implored his consent, ; 
and promised never to reveal her disguise, he ; 
hearkened to her prayers, and reluctantly gave } 
his sanction. ; 

An hour afterward Florence stood by the bed- 

















that his former nurse had been dismissed, and 
that she hoped he would endeavor to reconcile 
himself to the change. He started as he caught 
those tones, though she had tried disguise them 
—and Florence retired to a remote part of the 
room, where, for some time, she pretended to 
be deeply interested in a book. She knew that 
he was watching her, and for some moments 
dared not trust herself to look up, but when 
after awhile she summoned courage to do so, 
their eyes for the first time met. 

‘Florence! my own Florence!”? burst from 
the lips of Herbert Sutherland, and in an in- 
stant she was again beside him, all her promises 
of caution forgotten, clasped to his heart, and 
breathing broken sentences of love in his ear. 
**My Florence!’? murmured Sutherland, in a 
tone of impassioned tenderness, as he drew that 
slight form still closer to his bosom, “and can it 
indeed be that you care for me? Can it be that 
I have wronged .’ou by the belief that I was 
unloved—that I have ruthlessly thrown away a 
life-time of the soul’s sweetest happiness.”” He 
paused, as if unable to proceed—and the next 
moment a dark stream of blood gushed from 
his mouth and nostrils, deluging the carpet and 
crimsoning all things around! The thrilling 
shrieks of the agonized wife speedily brought 
many to her assistance, but ere medical aid 
could be procured Herbert Sutherland was no 
more. 

For several weeks after the sudden death of 


’ her husband Florence was again prostrated upon 


the couch of sickness, and there were periods 


; when it was feared that each moment would 


be her last. And when at length conscious- 
ness returned, and she began slowly to regain 
strength, the flood of dark memories that came 
pressing upon her heart for a time threatened 
to drive reason forever from its throne. Every 
, thought of the past was to her fraught with bit- 





side of Sutherland, and gazed lon and tenderly ; ; terness, and she continually reproached herself 
upon that pale, wan face. He was sleeping, and ° > for the entire destruction of their wedded hap- 
she had fuil leisure to contemplate the ravages } } piness, and felt that but for her resolve to hide 
disease had made in that noble, manly counte- ; from Sutherland’s knowledge the workings of 
nance. At length he stirred, his eyes languidly ; her spirit, she would not have been as now 
unclosed, and in an almost inaudible voice he ; 3 widowed, and bereft of every earthly hope. 

asked for water. As she proceeded to comply When she had become sufficiently recruited 
with his demand, the hand of the wife trembled { in health to travel, my friend returned to her 
so that she could scarcely support the chalice { home in the northern metropolis. All who 
which she held to his lips. The invalid per- ; had known her were ready to greet her return 
ceived that she was agitated. ‘You are ill, ; with sympathy for her sorrows, though none 
I fear,’? he said, in a low, faint voice, “but } guessed their full extent. But Florence stu- 
surely,”? he added, after a moment’s pause, } diously avoided society; a settled melancholy 
during which he had gazed scrutinizingly at } had taken possession of her mind, and in soli- 
her, “surely you are not the nurse to whom I } tude and retirement she mourned unceasingly 
have been accustomed?”? For an instant she § over the past. Some days after her arrival 
knew not what to reply, but at last told him $ in New York, she received a letter from the 
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physician who had attended both Sutherland and 
herself in Charleston. Accompanying it was a 
small package, which he announced had been 
placed in his hand by Mr. Sutherland just two 
days before his death, with the desire that im- 
mediately after his decease it might be for- 
warded to the one to whom it was addressed. 
He added that he had not complied with the 
request before, as he feared lest the contents 
of the package might be of an exciting nature, 
and he had wished to delay their perusal till she 
had in a measure recovered from the effects of 
her recent affliction, and begged Mrs. Suther- 
land’s forgiveness if he had erred in not sending 
it sooner. 

With a trembling hand Florence now broke 
the seal, and as she did so a miniature of herself 
met her view, while beside it lay a letter in the 
handwriting of her husband. Hastily unfolding 
it, she read— 

“Ere your eyes rest upon these lines, Flo- 
rence, he who has penned them will be num- 
bered with earth’s departed. It is for the last 
time that I now intrude myself upon your no- 
tice, and though I have struggled against the 
wish, it has been vainly. Upon a death-bed 
much may be breathed forth that in life would 
have lain concealed forever within the heart— 
and I am dying, Florence. No longer may I 
deny myself the melancholy satisfaction of tel- 
ling you how dearly I have loved you, even 
though that affection has waked no answering 
echo in your bosom. Think not that I intend 
to reproach you, Florence; well do I know that 
you never deceived me by the slightest protes- 
tation that might lead me to believe myself se- 
cure in your love. I alone have been to blame 
—I, through whose medium so many years of 
yoar youth have been sacrificed at a shrine 
where your heart refused to worship—I who 
could weakly, vainly, foolishly deem myself 
blest with the devotion of a being like Florence 
Leighton. Oh! how often have I reproached 


gence in that one bright dream of bliss, that I 
have summoned my feeble energies once more 
to my assistance. 

‘¢ As you are doubtless aware it was the wish 
of one who had ever been to me asa father, that 
I should be united in marriage to the daughter 
of Mr. Leighton; the friend of his early man- 
hood. When this desire was revealed to me by 
my uncle, I had been for some years mourning 
a melancholy bereavement—and in reply I be- 
sought him to relinquish this cherished plan, for 
I then thought that I could never love again. 
My relative did not urge me more upon the 





myself for having imagined thus—and it is to ; out of regard for the feelings of a parent con- 
ask your forgiveness, Florence, for the indul- 3} sented to become my wife. You may wonder 





subject, but he entrusted to my care a letter to 
his friend, which I promised to deliver in person 
to Mr. Leighton. Why he wished that Z should 
myself present his communication to his friend 
I did not then divine; but I have since thought, 
Florence, that he shad never entirely given up 
his favo:ite project, and’ hoped that by being in- 
troduced to your father, I should eventually be 
brough . in contact with yourself. Doubtless he 
was aware of your extreme loveliness of mind 
and person, and had a presentiment that his 
nephew would be doubly susceptible of your 
merits. Soon after my uncle’s death I departed 
for Europe, and had been abroad for nearly two 
years, when, in the city of Florence, chance in+ 
troduced me to your parent. He expressed an 
earnest desire that our acquaintance should be 
continued, and pressed me to call and see him 
at his own residence. A few days afterward 
I complied with his request, bringing with me 
the letter written by my uncle. Your father re- 
ceived it with emotion, and while he retired to 
his own apartment to peruse it, his daughter 
was summoned to the drawing-room to enter- 
tain the visitor. It was then that we met, Flo- 
rence—it was from that moment that I felt it 
would be possible for me to love a second time: 
and I returned to my lodgings inspired with a 
thousand new and sweet hopes, such as I had 
imagined I should never more experience. We 
were frequently together afterward, and from 
your society did I daily derive indescribable 
pleasure. You were so noble-minded, Florence 
—so guileless and pure-hearted, that when with 
you I felt as though an angel was beside me. 
And when at last I poured forth my avowal of 
affection, and won from your lips a promise to 
become my own, words could not portray the 
rapture that filled my soul. Little did I then 
imagine that she whose very footstep was to me 
a sound of melody, and whose voice was the 
sweetest music to which I cared to listen, in 
reality returned not my attachment, and only 


how I learned this, Florence—wait yet a few 
seconds, and all shall be made clear to you. 

‘During the weeks succeeding our engage- 
ment, you became each day if possible dearer 
to me, and though there was ever maidenly re- 
serve. Ah! had I but’ possessed penetration 
sufficient to discover that it proceeded from a 
different cause, yow would have been spared 
years of what I know you have regarded as an 
irksome bondage. But I was too completely 
absorbed in my passionate idolatry to deem for 
an instant that its object prized not my daily 
offered homage. 
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“The day at length came that was to make 
you wholly mine, and side by side we knelt 
before the altar. The ceremony was concluded 
—my arm tenderly encircled you, and I bent 
forward to kiss the fair, pale cheek of my own 
sweet bride. At that instant you raised your 
eyes to mine, and an expression of anguish 
such as I had never before beheld on mortal 
countenance met my gaze, while at the same 
time your frame was convulsed with aspen-like 
quiverings! In that glance—in that single mo- 
ment’s emotion, I read my future fate. You 
loved me not! Oh! Florence, Florence, may 
you never know the agony that dwelt within 
that little sentence. Often since have I won- 
dered that in the deep, unutterable misery of 
that hour my brain became not disordered! But 
I controlled my feelings, and, with a steady voice 
and smiling lip, listened and replied to the heart- 
felt congratulations of my friends. 

‘‘ My forebodings were realized. The demea- 
nor of her who was now my wife was always 
cold and reserved toward me. Never did one 
word of tenderness meet my ear—never did the 
slightest evidence of affection for your husband 
escape you: and so, too proud to show what I 
felt at your indifference, I restrained every emo- 
tion, and was apparently as cold and careless as 
yourself. But I loved you still—ay, loved you 
deeply, purely, fervently, and there was nothing 
that I would not have done to contribute in the 
slightest degree to your happiness. Nor has my 
affection for you ever abated. Even at the pre- 
sent moment as I write, there is beside me a 
miniature of her whom I have loved more than 
life—of yourself, Florence. You knew not that 
I possessed it, yet for years has it been my most 
valued treasure. But I am looking my last upon 
it now, for with this letter it is to be given to my 
physician, who, after I am gone, will place both 
in your possession. 

* But I must go on with my narrative. Why 
you wedded me wes a problem that I could not 
solve. Sometimes I accused you of want of 
feeling, for [ knew had you been attached to 
another yon would never have given your hand 
in marriage to me—but I could not think thus 
long, for when in the society of your lady friends 
I would watch you unobserved, and I saw too 
plainly that your intercourse with your own sex 
betrayed that yours was a sensitive and affec- 
tionate heart. 

*‘ After our return to America, the coldness 
that existed between us diminished not in the 
least. We were seldom together, and your 
principal delight seemed to be in a continued 
round of pleasure. Much did I marvel at this, 
for previous to our marriage you had often 
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declared your disinclination for the gaieties of 
fashionable life, and I knew well that your 
tastes were of a more retired nature. It was 
not till within a few weeks past that the mys- 
tery of this change was explained. You were 
seized with sudden illness, and for many days 
it was said that you could not survive. And 
it was then as I bent mournfully over what I 
deemed would be your death-couch, that sen- 
tences fell from your lips which since have been 
continually ringing in my ears. In the ravings 
of delirium you called upon your father—you 
besought him to shield you from a dreadful 
doom—to save you from a marriage with Her- 
bert Sutherland, and implored him as he valued 
your future happiness to hearken to your prayer. 
And this strain constantly greeted me when I 
approached your bed-side, while each tone as 
you uttered it stung me to the soul. I sawnow 
why you had become my wife—it was at the 
solicitation of your parent: I felt too why you 
had mingled so often of late with the world—it 
was to avoid the presence of him whom you had 
never cared for, And then I thought of all that 
you must have undergone, and accused myself 
of cruelty in having preserved an appearance of 
coldness toward you, while I felt the greatest 
self-reproach that I had not endeavored to win 
at least your friendship and esteem. As gra- 
dually your fever abated I was often beside you 
—but my attentions I soon perceived were little 
desired, and at last, quite discouraged, I resolved 
to weary you no more with my presence. 

* You have now before you, Florence, a com- 
plete history of our wedded life. I have written 
it that you might know how fully I can sympa- 
thize in what must inevitably have been your 
sufferings as the wife of one whose affection you 
never valued, and that with this knowledge you 
might listen more leniently to my supplication 
for forgiveness. My only fault has been the 
earnest love with which I have regarded you, 
and the supposition that on your part it was 
returned. Had I thought otherwise, oh! believe 
me, Florence, never would I have led you an 
unwilling bride to the altar. And you will for- 
give my error, will you not—you will forgive 
me, though I have unwittingly blighted what 
should have been the happiest years of your 
existence? 

“They tell me that I have not many days to 
live, but I murmur not: for me death has no 
terrors, and I am ready and willing to depart 
whenever it shall please my Maker to summon 
me hence. Yet I still feel an eager longing to 

old you once again, and blest indeed would 
could I die with your hand clasping my 
‘ with your eyes gazing into my face, 
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even though that gaze betokened naught but 
friendly sympathy. But it may not be. 

“IT must pause—for my weak hand refuses 
longer to perform its office. Farewell, Florence 
—may the future be to you as full of sunshine 
as the past has been of gloom, and if you ever 
think of me let it be with kindness, and as of 
one who after ‘life’s fitful fever’ sleeps quietly 
in the shadow of the grave. Florence, dearest, 
dearest Florence—for the last time my Florence 
—farewell, Hersert SuTHERLAND.” 

Why should I linger longer upon this mourn- 
ful history? Why dwell upon the hourly in- 
creasing anguish of the stricken wife, and the 
utter prostration of spirit which ensued after 
the reception of that touching letter? Day by 
day her cheek grew paler and thinner—yet there 
were times too when it wore a strange, unna- 


tural bloom. She was dying of consumption, it- 


was said—but alas! it was of a broken heart. 

The eventful period of our meeting at the 
gallery of paintings was the last time that Flo- 
rence Sutherland left her dwelling, until she was 
borne forth to her rest in the tomb. Day after 
day for many weeks was I her constant visitor 
—but one morning when as usual I entered the 
chamber of my gentle and beloved friend, no 
answering smile met my word of greeting, and 
the face that I looked upon wore that expres- 
sion of calm repose which death alone can give 
to the suffering in spirit. ‘* Earth was poorer by 
one bright soul—but there was an angel more in 
Heaven.” 





INVOCATION. 
FOR A BROTHER IN MEXICO. 


Gop of battles, hear my prayer! 

When the war-cry rends the air, 

When the sword and hostile spear, 

By the foe are brandished near; 

When glittering steel and armor shine, 
Preserve my brother, Power Divine! 
From wounds, oh, God, and prison spare— 
Oh! hearken to a sister’s prayer. 


What though war and power combine, 
Laurels for the brave to twine, 

The mangled corse and lowly bier, 
Call forth too oft a Nation’s tear! 

I ask not that the voice of fame 
Should shout aloud my brother’s name, 
Enough for me to know him tfue 

As morning sun, or evening dew! 


When ufonrthe battle plain, . 

’Mid the wounded and the slain, 

Nerye his arm and shiéld his heart, 
God of battles! bear his part: 

Defend him with thy love divine, 

He cannot fail whose strength is Thine! 










THE LEGACY. 
BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


‘My dear, T have news for you,” said Henry 
Eldridge, as he entered the parlor, on his return 
from the store. 

‘What is it? I see it is something remarka- 
ble,”? said his wife. 

*‘Old Mrs. Thompson, your great aunt, has 
died and left you two thousand dollars.” 

*¢ Poor lady !”? was the first exclamation of Mrs, 
Eldridge, and then there wasa pause. ‘ But she 
had lived to be eighty-two, and in the natural 
course of events could expect nothing else,”’ sen- 
tentiously resumed the speaker. ‘* Well, I’m 
sure, it was very handsome of her to remember 
me. Two thousand dollars—what a nice sum? 
What in the world shall we do with so much 
money ?”? 

Mrs. Eldridge was a good-hearted, well-mean- 
ing woman, the wife of a store-keeper in mode- 
rate circumstances, and had hitherto been con- 
tented with her comparatively humble lot. But 
she was fond of display, and this legacy instantly 
suggested to her a score of ways of gratifying it. 
Her husband, who loved her dearly, generously 
placed the legacy at her disposal, although it 
would have been particularly desirable for him 
to have had two thousand dollars more added 
to his capital; but as he had never been able to 
afford his wife any money hitherto, and as he 
disliked to have her relatives say he appropriated 
the legacy to himself, he waived all claim to it. 
Mrs. Eldridge did not press it on him, for she 
knew little of his business; and, moreover, she 
was anxious, for once, to have two thousand 
dollars of her own to spend. She embarked, at 
once, in the most magnificent projects for spend- 
ing her little fortune, imagining, like all persons 
unaccustomed to money, that it would be inex- 
haustible. 

**T will have new carpets over all the house,” 
she said, “and entirely new furniture for the 
parlor: then baby shall have an elegant crib, 
I saw one, the other day, with a pretty blue silk 
canopy, the very thing: and little Ellen shall 
have a velvet hat with a plume, this winter— 
velvet hats are so becoming—and you, my dear 
husband, shall have an elegant over-coat, the 
very latest fashion, for your old cloak is posi- 
tively shabby, besides a splendid Christmas pre- 
sent, which, you know, I must keep secret—and 
we will all take a trip to Saratoga this summer, 
for we can afford it for once—and I will buy 
myself one of those superb long shawls I have 
always desired to own—and we will have a com- 
plete set of silver spoons, and a new table service 
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of real old stone china, and new porcelain cups 
and saucers, with plates, I saw the most beau- 
tiful things of the kind lately—and I-will buy an 
elegant large mirror for the parlor, I can get one 
for a hundred dollars—and we will hire a car- 
riage every few days and take a ride into the 
country, I know it will do us all good—and, this 
winter, what a party I will give, I am ashamed 
of ourselves for not giving a party, but I knew 
you could not afford it, and so I said nothing 
about it—and you shall have one of those beau- 
tiful arm-chairs, like Mr. Simpson has got, which 
I have often heard you admire—and ay! 

‘¢ But, my dear,”’ interrupted her husband, “I 
am afraid, if you do all these things, you will have 
little of your two thousand dollars left. The sum, 
though it seems large, will not buy everything, 
and you must put some limit to your desire for 
luxuries, else what might be really useful will 
have to be abandoned.” 

*¢Oh! but you jest, Mr. Eldridge. Sure, two 
thousand dollars will buy these things, and more. 
Besides they are not luxuries, they are comforts 
we really want. Does not baby require a crib— 
and you a chair and over-coat—and Ellen a hat 
and feather—and the parlors new furnishing— 
and I a shawl—and all of us a breath of country 
air now and then? Indeed I shall not spend a 
cent for anything but what is necessary.”’ 

** Well, my dear,”’ replied her easy, good-na- 
tured husband, “‘I am sure I shall say nothing 
if you do. The money is yours, and I suspect 
the pleasure you will derive from it, will be more 
in the spending it, than in the enjoyment of what 
it will purchase. However, I think it quite pos- 
sible you might derive a larger share of amuse- 
ment from it in another way.” 

‘Amusement! Why, my dear, what do you 
mean? Only amusement !’? 

** Well, then,” said her husband, with a smile, 
*‘suppose, instead of spending your two thou- 
sand dollars, you were to invest it—buy a small 
house for instance, or purchase some good bank 
stock. The annual income of this legacy would 
be from one hundred to one hundred and twenty 
dollars, which sam you would, every year, enjoy 
the pleasure of spending. Would not that be 
better than squandering the whole at once ?”” 

‘* Squandering! Amusement and squandering. 





Really, Mr. Eldridge, what can you mean? You 


don’t want me to have this money.” 
* Indeed, my dear, you mistake me. JI do not 
even wish to control you. I was only suggest- 
ing whether it would not be more pleasant to 
have a hundred doilars every year to spend as 
you pleased, rather than two thousand dollars 
once in your life.”’ 
‘* No indeed,” replied the wife. ‘If I invested 








the money, what would a hundred dollars do? 
It would not new furnish the house, nor buy 
baby a crib, nor do half the other things I intend 
this legacy shall do.” 

** But it would enable you to do some of them 
this year; others might follow the next; and still 
others afterward.”’ 

‘* A hundred dollars would not more than buy 
my parlor carpets, much less the rest of the fur- 
niture.”? 

* Very true, my dear.”? 

**Much less baby’s crib, and your chair, and 
the party.” 

* Very true.” 

** Then I shall spend my two thousand.” 

** To which, I repeat, I shall not object. Only, 
my dear, I hop? you will hereafter be as well 
satisfied with this arrangement as you are now.” 

‘Oh! never fear,”’ replied his wife. 

Accordingly the two thousand dollars were 
paid to Mrs. Eldridge in person, who insisted - 
on receiving it in solid gold. For several days 
she kept her little fortune untouched, solacing 
herself with looking at it every few hours; but 
at last.the desire of possessing her new furniture 
got the better of her love of contemplating the 
bright eagles of her hoard, ‘and she launched, at 
once, into the wide sea of bargaining. The first 
thing she did, be it said to her credit, was to buy 
baby the new crib: the next to furnish her hus- 
band his arm-chair: then a sufficient sum was 
set aside to purchase her little daughter’s hat 
and plume; after this came the shaw], the parlor 
furniture, the carpets and the silver. By the 
time she had procured these, and a few other 
things which she considered the most indispen- 
sable, the two thousand dollars were consumed, 
without leaving the expected surplus to pay for 
the trip to Saratoga, the occasional country ex- 
cursions, or any other of the comparative luxuries 
with which she had resolved to indulge herself 
and husband. 

Mrs. Eldridge’s house looked very elegant, we 
acknowledge, when the new furniture had come 
home. The pearl colored blinds, the pier-glass in 
its gilded frame, the handsome mahogany chairs, 
the new fashioned sofa, and the elegant carpets 
gave her parlor quite a beautiful appearance. 
But who was to admire all this? The Eldridges 
kept little company, for their income would not 
afford it, ana except her own connexions, who 
were rather envious of this display, there were 
none to extol her acquisitions. If it had been pos- 
sible to give a party, and thus exhibit the new fur- 
niture to her acquaintance, Mrs. Eldridge would 
have been delighted; ‘and, perhaps, she derived 
more unhappiness from the consideration that 
she could not now afford a party, than she had 
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experienced pleasure in the spending her legacy. 
Now and then an acquaintance, one a week at 
most, dropped in, and then Mrs. Eldridge grati- 
fied her vanity by their exclamations of admira- 
tion and surprise. But, in a few months, all her 
fine furniture had lost the charm of novelty, both 
for her and for her friends: and, to add to her 
disappointment, it grew sensibly older and more 
faded, without a hope of her ever being able to 
supplant it. 

‘Well, my dear,”’ said Mr. Eldridge, about a 
year after their first conversation on the subject 
of the legacy, ‘“‘ what are you thinking of to-night, 
that you look so serious ?” 

His wife colored and was silent. For some 
minutes she continued to ply her needle faster, 
then she stopped, flung down her work, and 
bursting into tears, threw herself on her hus- 
band’s neck. 

He looked surprised at this sudden emotion, 
and endeavored to soothe her. 

*¢ Are you not well, my dear?” he said. 

Mrs. Eldridge at length ceased sobbing, and 
found words to speak. , 

*T was thinking,” she said, ‘*how foolish I 
‘was, not to take your advice when you wanted 
me to invest my legacy. My two thousand 
dollars is all gone, whereas if I had adopted 
your counsel T would have had a nice income 
out of it to spend every year. In the end, we 
are no better for the legacy, though we might 
have been if I had followed your suggestion.” 

“Well, never mind, my dear. We cannot 
help your mistake, which, after all was a na- 
tural one; but it will teach us, I hope, the use- 
ful lesson not to squander on superfluities what 
may, at some period, be wanted for the neces- 
saries of life.’? 

The lesson was not lost on Mrs. Eldridge. 
In giving way to the gratification of a momen- 
tary vanity, she had sacrificed the power of ob- 
taining many little comforts, which every year 
she felt she needed more. But the past taught 
her wisdom, and as her husband’s prospects im- 
proved, she was the first to counsel the substan- 
tial benefits of a proper economy. 








TO e 
BY MISS Cc. F. ASHMEAD. 
Prive, which displaced the sofis of Morn, 
And entered Eden’s portals, 
Sits on thy brow, enthroned in scorn, 
Above the most of mortals. 


Train the lordly trait with care, 
Nor ever falsely use it; 

Its garb the great and weak may wear, 
The former ne’er abuse it. 








THE TRAITOR’S REWARD. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON, AUTHOR OF THE “‘ OATH OF 
MARION,” ‘AGNES COURTENAY,” &c. 


CHAPTER X.-——-THE RETURN. 


Ir was a mild sunset in October, about two 
days after the condemnation of our hero, when 
a solitary pedestrian entered the village where 
poor Ellen Manners had breathed her last. This 
person was a young man, perhaps about twenty- 
five, but care and sorrow had already visibly 
eaten into the lines of his once handsome coun- 
tenance. His attire was neither that of an ordi- 
nary laborer, nor that of a gentleman, for it must 
be remembered we write of a period when dress 
was distinctive of the class. He wore a sword 
at his side, however, and his coat was that of an 
undress naval officer. In one hand he carried a 
stout stick. He bent his steps toward the house 
of Ellen’s sister, where, it will be recollected, 
the poor girl died. 

As the shadow of the intruder fell across the 
threshold, the mistress of the house, who was 
sewing while she rocked the cradle with her feet, 
looked up, and uttering a shriek, let her work 
drop from her hands upon the floor. 

© James !”? she exclaimed. 

‘‘TIt is I,?? answered the intruder, with a 
strange smile. ‘Still James Powell, though 
not the gay-hearted youth you once knew, but 
a broken-hearted man.” 

‘You have heard it then?” said the mistress 
of the house, looking up pityingly into his face. 

*¢ All—every syllable of the blighting news,” 
was the answer, as he took a seat, and flung his 
cap carelessly on the floor. ‘ How he deserted 
her at last—how she went back to her parents 
—how they died of the shame—and how she, 
coming here to hide her guilt and misery, with- 
ered away, like a flower torn up and cast into 
the dusty highway. They sent me here to see 
her grave.” 

He spoke rapidly and bitterly, his eye glitter- 
ing with strange excitement. His listener heard 
him with a thrill of awe combined with the pity 
that was moving her almost to tears. She had 
known James Powell when he was a gay and 
happy youth; when his highest ambition was to 
win her sister’s affection; when it was the pride 
of her lost parents to believe that he would, one 
day, be their son. She had loved him then for 
his gentleness and kindness of heart, and had 
done all she could to favor his suit to Ellen. 
Nay! she had begun to think that his affection 
was returned, when, all at once, she noticed that 
Ellen grew cold and reserved at the mention of 
his name; and, in a few weeks, succeeded the 
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stunning blow of her sister’s elopement! In the 
first hours of crushing misery she had forgot to 
enquire after James Powell, and, when at last 
she did, she learned he had suddenly disappeared. 
Nor, from that day to this, had she heard a sylla- 
ble of his proceedings. 

He now appeared before her so terribly 
changed, his eye so altered, his forehead so dug 
up with harsh lines, and his whole aspect so 
drooping, melancholy and yet terrible, that she 
experienced feelings of uneasiness she could not 
describe. The gentle tones of his voice were all 
gone, and in their place was a bitterness inde- 
scribable. Then his dress was so different from 
that of the past! She felt a woman’s natural 
curiosity to unravel the mystery of his absence, 
and, therefore, as soon as she could, she led the 
conversation to the subject. 

“And where have you been, all this while, 
James? Oh! if you could have been here in 
time to see her die, 1 know you would have 
forgiven her. Why did you desert us?” 

The muscles of her guest’s face worked con- 
vulsively, betraying his internal anguish at this 
allusion to the past, and it was a moment or two 
before he could reply. 

s¢] went, because I could not bear to stay,”’ he 
said, ‘‘where every object reminded me of the 


past. It would have driven me mad: thought ; 


alone sometimes almost crazed me. I went 
abroad. I have been to sea,’’ he said, with a 
strange laugh, looking down at his martial dress, 
‘and won gold and rank.” 

“But you have not been in a king’s ship, 


surely. No one can get a commission there, , 


they tell me, unless he is gentle born, or has 
powerful friends.”’ 
“No, I have not been in a king’s ship. I 


PRO eee 


*‘ What could I do? It was because I was 
not a gentleman that Ellen refused me and ran 
away with this stranger: and in what other way 
could I obtain wealth as speedily as by a few 
voyages to Africa? Besides, I wanted to for- 
get her, myself, the past, everything.” 

** And have you succeeded ?”” 

‘Have I succeeded ?” he demanded, wildly. 
‘Can I dothat? No,no. Gold does not bring 
repose or forgetfulness: and I would be happier 
to-day, without a farthing, if Ellen lived and 
loved me, than I am now, though a rich man.” 
And with these passionate words he burst into 
tears. 

His hearer regretted she had gone so far. She 
reflected on all he had suffered, and the recollec- 
tion bringing up Ellen’s sad story afresh, she 
joined her tears to his, and they wep: together, 
the sister and the lover. The sight of her tears 
soothed her hearer. 

*God bless you!” he said, ‘I have had no 
one to feel with me since I went away. Poor, — 
$ misguided Ellen.” 
> €Do you not forgive her?” asked her sister, 
; looking up through her tears. 

; **T do,”’ he said, ** but not her murderer. She 
is at rest, but he triumphs.in his wickedness.” 
And rising, he began to walk the floor. 

*Do you know who he is, then ?” . 

** Did she never tell you?”’ he asked, in some 
surprise. 

2 * Never !”? 

Strange!” he muttered. ‘ Perhaps she wished 
; to shieldhim? Say—tell me,” he exclaimed, sud- 
* denly stopping in front of his hearer. ‘ Did she 
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$ love him still ?”? 
**Oh! no, but she did not hate him. She was 
’ too good for that—if ever there was a saint on 


have been on the Guinea coast. I went down . earth,dear Ellen was one before she died. She 
to Rhode Island and shipped there: we had a . forgave him, she prayed for him, but she had 
fine run and a valuable cargo: 1 was of service | long ceased to love him.” 

to the captain in saving his life in a brawl at, “‘ And did she tell no one his name?” 

one of the slave-driver’s markets, and he made, “I do not know; but I suspect she did. I 





me his mate.” 

The legalized slave trade, it must be borne in 
mind, was not then abandoned; but nevertheless 
the sentiment against it was strong in all parts 
of New England except the Providence planta- 


tions, which carried on a lucrative traffic on the ; 
Guinea coast. His hearer, partaking of these , 


sentiments, said— 

“Oh! James—I never thought that of you. 
What would your father say if he was alive and 
heard this?” 

Her hearer looked down on the floor, and for 
a moment traced lines idly on the oaken planks 
with the point of his scabbord. At length he 
said— 
12° 


; think she told Miss Symmes, the niece, that is 
’ of Mrs. Owen, that lives in the big house up 
; yonder.” 
; Yes! I know,” he said, and then was silent 
’ fora moment. At last he added, abruptly, fixing 
3 his eye on her, ** but I know who he was.” 
Ellen’s sister turned pale and trembled, for 
; there was something in that look, which told, as 
plainly as words could have revealed, that he 

} was brooding over revenge. 

“Who was it?” she asked, in a voice faint 
with terror. 

He looked at her, for a moment, half wildly, 
then broke into a mocking laugh, and picking up 
his cap, turned to leave the house. 
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‘‘Where are you going?” she exclaimed, 
rushing after him, and striving to detain him 
by catching his arm. ‘Oh! James, you will 
do nothing wicked.” 

He gazed at her again, until his eye gradually 
lost its frenzy, and he said, in a milder voice, 

“TI am going to her grave.” 

*¢ And then ?”? 

€ And then, where justice calls,’’ he said. ‘I 
will not seek him out—that, perhaps, would be 
murder—but should he cross my path, let him 
beware !”? 

Pronouncing the last words with. startling 
energy, he turned and vanished through the 
gathering twilight, nor was it until he had dis- 
appeared, that his listener recollected he had 
not told her the name of Ellen’s betrayer. 


CHAPTER XI.—THE TRAITOR. 


Tue day on which the events of the preceding 
chapter occurred, beheld Captain Howell, the 
cousin of our hero, slowly wending his way on 
horseback from the American camp. Several 
weeks had now elapsed since he had seen Isabel, 
and anxious to learn how she received the news 
of her lover’s treason, he determined to visit her 
aunt, and there judge for himself what hold our 
hero possessed on her heart. He chose this 
period for his visit because, as the day for his 
victim’s execution approached, he felt sufficient 
compunctions of conscience to desire to be at a 
distance from the fatal scene. 

He rode leisurely along, and twilight had set 
in before he reached the village where Isabel re- 
sided. As he beheld the sun go down, he could 
not altogether dismiss from his mind the recol- 
lection that it was the last sunset his victim 
would ever see; that, before the luminary of 
day had traversed another circuit, his innocent 
cousin would be cold in the grave. Captain 
Howell had a stout heart, but he was human; 
and no criminal, especially if new to deep guilt, 
but shudders occasionally at his own deeds. So 
far did this emotion go that, as the shades of 
evening deepened, he started more than once, 
when a squirrel among the trees, or a bird stir- 
ring in the branches, produced a sudden noise. 
Well has it been said, that conscience makes 
cowards of us all! 

He had reached the outskirts of the village, 
and was approaching the grave-yard, when he 
saw, through the gloom ahead, the figure of a 
man, leaning on the palisades. This person 
was looking earnestly into the low cemetery, 
and seemed to have his gaze fixed on a grave 
that had been but recently made. A strange 


awe, almost amounting to terror crept to the 
heart of the traitor as he beheld that man; 
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thongh the feeling was wholly unaccountable, 
It was so great, however, that he would have 
turned aside into another road, if there had been 
any to take; but, as there was no alternative, he 
rode boldly on. 

The noise of his approach did not disturb the 
person at the grave-yard, until his horse was 
close upon the stranger. Then the latter looked 
up. As he did so, the moon, which just then 
rose above the trees, shone full on the traitor’s 
face. The stranger started back, gazed again 
at the new comer, and advancing, seized the 
bridle. 

«‘What do you mean, fellow?” angrily said 
the horseman. 

‘You do not know me, I see,’? replied the 
man, and the expression of his face made the 
blood of his listener run cold, “ but I know you. 
Dismount, for here, in her presence, God shall 
decide between you and me.” 

“The fellow is crazy,”? was the reflection of 
the traitor. Then, in an audible voice, he said. 
* Pshaw !—what nonsense is this? Let go my 
bridle, or I will shoot you down.”? w 

Powell, for it was he, gave no answer, but 
giving the rein a sudden jerk, the horse plunged, 
and his rider, taken unawares, fell to the ground. 
Powell immediately loosed his hold on the bridle, 
gave a sharp whistle, and the horse gallopped 
in fright away. 

“Tt is an old trick of mine,” he said, addres- 
sing his prostrate antagonist : then, changing his 
tone, he added sternly, “rise, sir, and draw your 
sword.”? 

He had not finished speaking, when his anta- 
gonist had sprung to his feet, and placed his 
hand to his belt for fire-arms, but recollecting 
his pistols were in the holsters, he muttered an 
execration and drew his sword. 

‘What do you mean by this, sirrah?’’ he 
said, addressing Powell. ‘If you are a high- 
way robber, know that I will let out some of 
your base blood for you first, and that after- 
ward I will have you hung.”? 

“T am no highway robber, sir. But [ am the 
avenger of the innocent. Do you remember 
Ellen Manners ?”? 

At the mention of that name, her betrayer 
started back and turned ghastly pale. He felt 
now why he had experienced such a presenti- 
ment of terror on beholding the stranger at the 
grave-yard wall. Involuntarily his eyes turned 
and sought the low, freshly made grave: he 
shuddered when he beheld it. On looking up 
he found that his enemy had been watching his 
movements; and, summoning all his pride and 
resolution, he faced him with a bold front. 

** Make way there,”’ he said, ‘or it will be the 
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worse for you. You have no right to stop me 
on the highway.” 

Powell had planted himself in the middle of 
the road, with his sword drawn, but the point 
turned downward. He did not move a step at 
these words. 

*T have the right of a wronged man, face to 
face with his wronger,”’ he replied. 

s‘You intend to murder me then,” said the 
traitor, with a sneer, “but you may not find 
that so easy.” 

And if I should murder you,” exclaimed 
Powell, with stern passion, ‘would it be more 
than you have done to others? You have mur- 
dered one fair and beautiful—murdered her, not 
by the merciful stroke of a sword, but by the lin- 
gering torture of shame and a broken heart. 
Murder you!—if J consulted only what I feel to 
be right, I would shoot you as I would a mad dog. 
But I will do nothing which she, if living, could 
be pointed at for: I will not take advantage of 
you, or award that penalty of life for life, which, 
in this worst case of homicide, the law forgets to 
visit on the criminal—no! I will give you, ac- 
cording to your code of pretended honor, an 
equal chance for your life—it shall be a fair 
fight—but it will be your last. It is not acci- 
dent which has thrown you in my way: Provi- 
dence has interferred to give you into my power: 
I am his avenger, so prepare!” 

The stern, wild tone in which these words 
were spoken made the traitor chill with horror: 
he felt his nerves relax; and fear seized on the 
seducer. For a moment he was relieved by 
fancying that, perhaps, his antagonist was some 
lunatic, escaped from his friends. It-was, under 
this belief, he now asked— 

** Who are you?” 

* Who am I?” retorted Powell. ‘If you had 
asked who I had been, I could have answered, 
a gay and happy man; but what I am now, 
you may see, a desperate, heart-broken sufferer. 
You stole into my Eden: you robbed me of her 
I loved as my own life; and, after your base 
passion had been satiated, you deserted her. 
Had you never crossed her path she would have 
married me, and lived to be a happy wife, and 
to make others happy; but now, now,” he said, 
with emotion, “she lies in her cold grave in 
yonder church-yard, while you yet walk the 
earth. I am he who was once her lover, and 
who is now her avenger. You broke her heart 
by your baseness—you murdered her parents by 
the shame you brought on their daughter—you 
have made my life hopeless and miserable. I 
have watched long for this day. I have learned 
the art of fencing that I might prove your match 
when I met you. An hour ago, I was almost 


turned from my purpose; and, perhaps, if you 
had not crossed my path, I would have left your 
punishment to others. But God has thrown you 
in my way and chosen me for the instrument of 
his vengeance. Defend yourself.” 

Had the traitor stood face to face with any 
ordinary man, he would have fejt no fears for 
the result; for his skill with the sword was pro- 
verbial. But he had now discovered that he 
was opposed by one, who was either an enthu- 
siast or a madman. The words, too, of his 
antagonist made his blood curdle with mortal 
terror. His hand trembled, the scene appeared 
to swim before him, and he fancied, for a mo- 
ment, that his knees would refuse him support. 
But, rallying himself by a strong effort, he took 
a defensive position and prepared for the combat. 

It was a terrible spectacle, that lonely duel, in 
mortal strife, between those two men who had 
never met before, and who would never meet 
3 again in life. No witnesses but the tall pines, 
; that quiet church-yard, and the silent moon over- 
> head! It was soon over. For a moment, the 
; traitor stood in the defensive, anxious to learn 
; his adversary’s play; but suddenly finding, as he 
; 
3 
; 
; 





thought, a fair chance, he lunged. It had only 
been a feint, however, on the part of Powell, 
who evading his antagonist’s thrust, drove his 
own blade through the body of the traitor. ~ 
Down, with a heavy sound, fel! the senseless 
: body, breathless and motionless, silent as clay! 
The victor drew out his sword, wiped it on his 
sleeve, and gazing a moment on that cold, still 
face, revealed by the light of the moon, said— 

**God forgive him and me. Ellen you are re- 
venged.” 

With these words he turned aside, and plung- 
ing into the contiguous woods, was speedily lost 
to sight behind the trees. Two days after, a man 
answering his description, came to a village inn 
at a distance from these scenes, in a state of 
high fever and delirium, with every appearance 
of having been so for sometime; and there died. 
Perhaps it was Powell. Perhaps the fever and 
delirium was already upon him when he became 
Ellen’s avenger. Who can tell? 


$ 


CHAPTER XII.——-THE REWARD. 


Tue moon shone coldly down into the prison 
cell of our hero, tracing the divisions of the case- 
ment on the floor, and filling the room with a 
chill, unsympathizing light. How is that pale 
planet overpraised! In the flush of youth, 
and freedom, and love, when her silver beams 
flood a pleasant landscape or dance along the 
waters, we gaze up into her face with fond 
admiration; but let trouble, or disappointment, 
or imprisonment be our lot, and we look into 
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her icy countenance, in vain seeking for one 
glance of pity there. Thus it was with our 
hero. There he sat, in that bare, unfurnished 
cell, deserted, hopeless and alone. The mea- 
sured tread of the sentry echoing outside the 
door, was the only link that connected him with 
the living world. Since his condemnation he 
had been abandoned by all his old friends; for the 
crime of treason, and to such a cause, alienated 
intimates as well as acquaintances. Never had 
he experienced such a desolation of the heart. 
It was not only that he was to die a shameful 
death, but that his memory, afterward, would 
be held in execration. Oh! what would he have 
given for a single word of sympathy. He looked 
up, through the narrow window, as if to seek it 
in inanimate objects, since man had denied it; 
but there was the cold, passionless moon, mov- 
ing along through the unclouded heavens, calm 
and pitiless, utterly regardless of the wild long- 
ings of that desolate heart for but one glance of 
sympathy. For ages that luminary had looked 
down on the miseries of poor humanity as it 
looked now, and on all it had bent the same 
frigid and indifferent gaze. It had seen the 
last glazing look of the famished sufferer on 
the desert; it had heard the final cry of the 
wrecked mariner as the engulphing wave rolled 
over him; it had beheld crownless kings wan- 


dering as exiles; it had looked on the beggar ' 


famishing in the night and storm; woe and agony 
in every shape it had witnessed; battles lost, 
kingdoms submerged, fortunes gone by a blow, 
hearts broken in early youth, all of earth’s ten 
thousand, thousand miseries, and on each and 
every one it had bestowed the same passing 
glance of chilling unconcern. These reflections 
rushed through the mind of our hero; and he 
wept. Yes! he wept, and in utter desolateness 
of heart. He had borne up manfully in the pre- 
sence of a crowd and under the excitement of a 
public trial; he would bear up again proudly in 
the last hour of his suffering: but now—thus 
alone—hopeless and friendless—with man and 
nature alike indifferent to him, his stoicism gave 
way. This desertion was too much for him, and 
he wept. 

At last he raised his eyes and looked up to that 
cold planet again. The current of his thoughts 
was now changed. The clock of the college 
was striking twelve, and as reverberation after 
reverberation rose on the silence, he remembered 
that this was the last time he should ever hear 
its iron tongue. The moon still shone; but it 
was the last time he should behold her. Tall 
and dark, the elms rose in the night: it was the 
last time he should see their shadowy foliage. 
The wind, freshening from the east, stole in, 


— 


smelling of the sea: it was the last time he 
should feel its fragrant breath. Before another 
revolution of that clock, his body wculd be cold 
and lifeless, and his soul—where would it be? 
The great mystery of a future existence would 
be revealed to him, before that moon should 
shine again! Our hero possessed deep religious 
feelings, and, lying his head reverently on his 
hand, he prayed. Alone, in communion with 
his God, a refreshing calm gradually diffused 
itself over his soul. He repented of the feelings 
which had lately possessed him, for though man 
had deserted him, was not his Father in heaven 
with him as much, ay! more than in the days of 
his freedom and prosperity. He rose and walked 
his room. He was no longer desponding: he was 
happy. All sublanary thoughts had departed; he 
seemed to breathe a purer air, and his spirit felt 
a wider expansion. Was it a foretaste of that 
glorious intelligence and power which was to be 
’ the soul’s when loosed from the fetters of the 
body ? 

He retired to sleep and soon slumbered soundly, 
Deep and profound was the trance that fell on 
him, and it was undisturbed by dreams. Had it 
been less engrossing, he could have heard the 
sound of hammers and other preparations for the 
fatal scene of the morrow; but neither external 
occurrences reached his ear, nor did the weird 
sisters of visions conjure up fancies for the brain. 
He slept heavily, yet sweetly, as he had done 
when an infant on his mother’s lap: and as he 
slept, there came back to his face something of 
the old smile he had worn in those days of in- 
nocency. Ifa stranger could have entered that 
room unobserved and gazed on the placid face 
of the sleeper, he would have refused to believe 
that this was the man who was to die to-morrow. 

When the first morning sunbeam shot into 
his window, the sleeper awoke and sprang from 
his low cot. For a minute he did not recollect 
where he was; then, when memory came back, 
it seemed but a moment since he had lain down. 
He smiled to think how the long night had been 
annihilated by his sleep. Then, remembering 
that but an hour remained of his term of life, he 
knelt at the little table, and began his morning 
orisons. His abstraction was so complete that 
he did not hear the tread of feet along the cor- 
tidor outside, nor the grounding of the sentry’s 
musket, nor even the slow unbolting of the door. 
It was not until the rusty hinges began to creak, 
and he had finished his devotions, that he be- 
came aware that visitors were approaching. 

He had expected it was the clergyman, or the 
guard with his slender breakfast, and, therefore, 
he rose slowly from his knees and did not look 
around. But the step of the intruder, instead 
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of being like that of a soldier, was light and 
tremulous, and stopped, immediately after the 
door was closed behind. There was a deep 
sigh, too, from the intruder. Surprised, he 
looked hastily around, and beheld Isabel, like 
some angel apparition. 

For an instant he stood rooted to the spot in 
amazement. Isabel was the last person he ex- 
pected to see. She had cast him off before even 
she heard of the accusation of treason, and he 
could only expect that now she would be more 
unforgiving than ever. Yet there she stood, in 
the attitude of a suppliant, her head bent and 
her arms bowed half deprecatingly, yet what a 
world of love, entreaty and pity in her tearful 
eyes! Mechanically he extended his arms, and, 
with a glad cry, she rushed into them. 

You are declared innocent,” she said, ** you 
are free—oh! can you forgive me?” 

Our hero staggered back. At most, he had 
only expected that she came to take a last fare- 
well of him, to declare her own belief in his 
innocence, to explain her ill-treatment of him; 
and, with this belief, came the attending pang 
that he was to lose her forever, at the very time 
she was again wholly his. But to learn that 
others acknowledged his innocence, and that he 
was at liberty, made his brain reel with giddy 
excess of pleasure, and he would have fallen, but 
that Isabel sustained him. He turned ghastly 
pale: then the blood rushed back to his face. 

You are ill—I have done wrong!”? said Isabel 
in agony, earnestly pressing him down into the 
solitary chair. 

*T am better now—thank God you believe me 

. innocent!” he said, fervently. 

But not only I—all believe it. Gen. Wash- 
ington himself has interferred—see here!” 

She held up, as she spoke, a sheet of paper, 
on which was written in the bold autograph 
of the commander-in-chief, a discharge of the 
prisoner, falsely condemned for treason, Henry 
Howell, captain of infantry in the continental 
line. 

** And you have done this, Isabel? How shall 
I ever repay you?” asked our hero, and the 
words made those beautiful eyes swim with 
tears. 

By forgiving me,” she said, hiding her face 
on his shoulder, ‘*for having punished you for 
the guilt of another. Oh! that wicked, but un- 
happy man, how much misery he has cost us.” 





~~ 





But, before she began her story, she returned to 
the door and introduced Mrs. Owen, who had 
accompanied Isabel, but, from a refined deli- 
cacy, chose to wait without until the first inter- 
view of the lovers was over. 

We left the real traitor apparently lifeless 
in the road, where he had been left by Powell. 
He was not dead, however, and when Mrs. 
Owen and her niece, who had been airing in the 
carriage, drove that way on their return home, 
his body was opportunely discovered by them. 
Being immediately lifted into the coach, he was 
conveyed to the residence of the ladies, where, on 
stringent restoratives being applied, he gradually 
revived. 

A surgeon had been sent for and was in attend- 
ance; but, on an examination of the wound, he 
held out no hopes of life. The wretched man 
was not so utterly depraved to persist in causing 
the death of an innocent person, when it could 
no longer advance his own interests; and, per- 
haps, in prospect of the near approach of death, 
his conscience shrank from perpetrating the 
crime which he had projected. He seized the 
few moments of life that were left him to make 
a confession. 

In a few words, he acknowledged himself the 
seducer of Ellen, as well as the real traitor: and 
he even told the motives which had guided him 
in fixing his own crime on his cousin. So im- 
portant a revelation the surgeon hastened to have 
committed to writing and properly attested, so 
as to be legal evidence in favor of our hero. 
These formalities had scarcely been completed 
when the dying man sank exhausted, and, in a 
few minutes, breathed his last. 

The present was no time for idle scruples of 
ceremony. Isabel, until now, had not heard of 
her lover’s life being endangered; and her heart 
beat with terrible anxiety until, in company with 
her aunt and the surgeon, she was on her way 
to Cambridge, with the precious document on 
which hung our hero’s existence. How her heart, 
during that ride, reproached her for the injustice 
she had done him, by yielding to that pride which 
was the fault of her nature, and which led her 
to condemn him on insufficient proof. How she 
trembled lest the carriage should break down, 
or some other accident prevent her arriving in 
person to be the messenger of his freedom! It 
was a journey of terrible anxiety. 

It was before dawn when the smoking horses 


These words were as much a mystery to onr ; drew up in front of the head-quarters of Gen. 


hero, as they would be to our readers if they had 
not been cognizant of the last two chapters; but, 
on her lover’s expressing his ignorance of what 
she alluded to, Isabel procceded to narrate the 
momentous occurrences of the last twelve hours. 


Washington, and the commander-in-chief being 
aroused, the case was laid beforehim. He saw, 
at once, how the court had been imposed upon, 
and wrote the prisoner’s discharge in his own 
hand. This he gave to the trembling and eager 
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Isabel, who hurried, as we have seen, to bear it 
to our hero. 

Our story is done. His fame vindicated, the 
guilty exposed and the love of Isabel restored to 
him, who was now so happy as our hero? On 
the other hand who so reprobated as the real 
traitor. Verily each had his REwaRp! 


THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 
BY HIRAM KELSEY. 


Aye! still there towers the brave old elm 
Amid the morning’s dewy green, 
The monarch of the wooded realm, 
All glorious in the summer’s sheen. 
Beneath its ample shade how oft 
We’ve laughed the winged hours away, 
Or watched upon its leaves aloft 
The sparkling sunbeams play. 


Home of my childhood’s rare delight, 
Home where the heart’s affections grew, 
As pure and chaste, as warm and bright, 
As rosebuds in the pearly dew! 
Green as the wide descending slope, 
That spreads the latticed court before, 
Are yet those hours of dawning hope, 
Whose dreams can thrill no more. 


Here in the grove we rambled then, 
Thy soft white hand within mine own; 
And loitered in the shady glen, 
Nor marked what hours had swiftly flown. 
Thy dark eyes answering back to mine, 
Thy gentle bosom’s rising swell, 
Tn that first dawn of love divine 
Spoke eloquently well. 


They told me love had wild alarms; 
But ne’er a thought of doubt or fear, 
While gazing on thy magic charms, 
Disturbed the dream of rapture here. 
Yet, yet, alas! the sweetest flowers 
Fade sooner than the hues of even; 
And thou, the fairest bud of ours, 
An angel art in Heaven. 


There now is but a mournful song, 
As breezes flutter through the grove; 
And streams go murmuring along, 
Where lately echoed lays of love. 
And night-shades gather on the lea, 
That evening glories once illumed, 
Like the last sands of life to me, 
Whose hopes are all entombed. 


Eut still I love each bright-leaved flower, 
And still I love each lofty tree 

That blooms within thy sacred bower, 
Or gives its.grateful shade to me. 

They breathe of thee from every leaf, 
And whisper from each grassy glen; 

And when are passed some hours of grief, 
Thou wilt be mine again. 





TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 


BY D. ELLEN GOODMAN, 


Ir is the hour of twilight—calm, soothing, 
holy. The whole earth seems hushed to a plea. 
sant slumber, and a sad, sweet smile lies upon 
nature’s beautiful face. The gold and crimson 
clouds that but a moment ago spread across the 
western sky like a brilliant curtain, have grown 
paler, softer, and now their delicate hues mingle 
with fleecy white and deep azure, and they float 
over the dome of heaven like birds of exquisite 
plumage, or seraph forms smiling upon the quiet 
earth. Nota sigh stirs the heavy foliage of the 
forest trees, not a breath ripples this fairy lake 
that sleeps so peacefully at my feet; the tall, 
graceful, drooping branches of the willow sweep- 
ing its tranquil bosom, and its waters stained 
with the deep blue of the skies. Dear, lovely 
lake! How oft have I reclined thus upon thy 
flowery margin, and dipped my brow into thy 
cool waves; how often have I wandered beneath 
the shadows that encircle thee, and in yonder 
fairy barque glided over thy glittering surface? 
The light is fading in the west—the many tints 
of brightness have left the waving cloudlets, 
and now they nestle together like pure, white- 
winged doves upon the broad, blue heaven, so 
“deeply, beautifully blue;”? and then like a gem 
upon evening’s taintless brow, gleams forth in 
solitary glory her brightest, earliest star! Oh! 
Isle of Beauty! how many a deep and passion- 
ate thought goes out to thee, as thy first golden 
beams fall thus soothingly upon the heart! 

I raise my eyes to the far-distant throne where 
thou sittest in glory and meek beauty, and a whis- 
per seems borne from thine innermost shrine. 
A soft, melodious voice like that of an angel, is 
wafted on the evening air, telling of the departed 
fair ones who made earth more lovely by their 
smiles, and of fadeless, deathless flowers that 
bloom away in thy sinless realm. Beautiful 
star! Can’st tell me of one who loved thee once 
as I worship thee now, whose truthful eyes have 
often gazed upon thee, and whose soul yearned 
toward thee in unutterable delight? She wasa 
creature of almost unearthly loveliness; beauti- 
ful beyond earih’s rarest beauty-gifted, but meek 
and gentle as achild. Her eyes—I have often 
gazed into them and tried to fathom their ear- 
nest depths, but there was an expression so lofty, 
so heavenly about them, that I would turn away 
almost awed by their strange power. The silken 
hair that wound in its deep, black folds about 
her forehead of snow would stream out in its 
rich Inxuriance upon the night air; and her red 
lips, half open, as she looked upward to the gem 
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of night, would whisper tremblingly the beautiful 
thoughts that filled her pure and yearning soul! 
Alice—my own sweet friend—it seems but yes- 
ter-night I saw thee thus. A pure white rose-bud 
slept amid thy raven curls, thy large, fond eyes 
turned mournfully from my face up to yonder 
star, and with thy small, white finger pointing 
heavenward, thou wert even then like an angel 
in beauty and purity. But Alice—I have seen 
thee since, even more seraph-like in thy spiritual 
loveliness than on that quiet eve. Yes—I’ve 
seen thee on thy bier—within thy coffin—and 
the snowy satin that softly touched thy marble 
cheek was not purer or whiter than thy own 
young face. Like shadows fell those long and 
glossy curls about thy neck and over thy shroud, 
and the drooping lashes of black that fringed thy 
closed lids, lay caressingly upon either cheek. 
But oh! my Alice—the smile, all unearthly in 
its beauty and expression, was what gave thy 
cold, meek face its most touching charm. A 
smile so full of peace and joy, so beautiful and 
holy, that I could not weep as J placed the little 
dimpled hands upon thy throbless bosom, and 
bent my lips to thy chill forehead. And now, 
Alice, alone I sit, and look upward to our 
star, and wonder if it is thy smile that beams 
thus kindly down upon me, if thou in all thy 
radiant loveliness, ay! in a beauty surpassing 
all thy earthly charms, art wandering with thy 
sister angels amid the brightness of yon glo- 
rious sphere. I will believe thou art there; 
and nightly, as I bend above this little lake, 
and see its image far, far down in the slum- 
bering waters, I will dream of thee, sweet 
Alice, and listen to thy tones of softest melody. 


THE LAST LEAF. 
BY T. HEMPSTEAD. 


Wuenr: the sorrowing winds are waking 
Many a lay of saddest tone, 

Droops the last pale leaf of Autumn 
Trembling, widowed and alone. 


There I sometimes stray and listen 
To the streamlet’s smothered call, 

While the deep and solemn whispers 
Of the forest round me fall. 


Far above me hang the branches, 
Farther still, the sullen skies, 
And a look of melancholy 
On the silent landscape lies. 


All around me wears the sadness 
Of the fast-expiring year— 
From the mountain to the river 
Spreads his brown and rustling bier. 








Through a roll of changing vapors 
Looks the sad, retiring sun, 
As a king upon the palace 
That another’s sword hath won. 
Lilac, rose and lily faded, 
While the clover lured the bee; 
But the gentian by the willow 
Loves to come and mourn with me. 


Here I love to woo sweet fancies 
As a lover woos a maid; 

Where the moon looks on the river, 
And the hazel weaves its shade. 
Friends, the dear, the long-remembered, 

They who have not toiled in vain, 
Calm, sweet eyes with dust encumbered, 

Come and smile on me again. 
This is music! all above me 

Wake a thousand unseen lyres, 
But I know the gray old branches 

Are so many trembling wires. 
What to these bold, solemn numbers— 

Tongues that thrill the inmost soul, 
Are the measured tones of organs 

Down the crowded aisle that. roll? 





TO A COUSIN. 
BY ELIZABETH J. EAMES. 


I po remember now 
That green and sloping bank whereon we sat; 
A bank of mossy grass, as delicate 
As Tempe e’er for [o’s slumber spread. 
While through each leafy bough 
Of the old tree, neath which we sat, was shed 
Touches of silver light that changeful stirr’d 
With the soft dallying zephyr’s faintest whispered word. 


I do remember it. 
The cool, delicious stream, that sparkling wound 
Its way the borders of that bank around, 
How beautiful its glossy mirror spread 

Just where we two did sit, 
And pictur’d on its marge’ the bright gold thread, 
Green fern fringe, moss-bell, and blue lily blent, 
While bird, and brook, and branch, their murmuring 

music lent. 


*T was in the young June time, 
Upon that bank we last together sat; 
And thou had’st gather’d for my gipsy hat 
Bell bud and blossom, and fair flow’ret wild; 
While to a quaint old rhyme 
My thoughts kept tune. Meanwhile, though buta child, 
And half unconscious in those careless hours, 
I knew that thou would ’st tell thy boyish love in flowers! 


Well, so thou did’st—and well— 

I had a cousin’s kindness for thee then, 

And may be something more: but thou dost ken 

That flowers will fade: and love too can decay 
Beneath the stronger spell 

Of chance and change—and thus it pass’d away, 

That fickle fondness, from thy heart and mine— 

We both are wiser now, and each kneel ata falser shrine. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Life and Poetry of Spenser. By J. Hart. 1 vol: 
New York: Wiley & Putnam.—This is a beautiful 
book both typographically, and in a literary sense. It 
had its origin in a series of lectures, which the author, 
the Principal of the Philadelphia High School, deli- 
vered with much eclat: these lectures having been 
revised by him, and altered so as to become adapted 
for a book, have been issued in this volume. Profes- 
sor Hart has a fine taste and an ardent love for poesy: 
we join with him in the hope that this publication may 
help to make Spenser more generally known, and to 
increase ‘the number of his admirers. There may be 
modern writers who are more passionate, and more 
suited to the popular taste; but there are none more 
sweetly musical, more gloriously imaginative than he 
who has sung of “heavenly Una and her milk-white 
lamb.” 

Chambers’ Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining 
Knowledge. No.I. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lin- 
coln.—This is a re-publication, in thirty numbers, of 
the celebrated Miscellany of Robert Chambers: a work, 
containing the-best articles on every variety of subject. 
We cannot better explain its character than by giving 
the contents of the first number: these are “‘ Life of 
Louis Philippe,” ‘Tale of Norfolk Island,” ‘‘ Story 
of Colbert,” “Employer and Employed,” “ Time 
Enough,” ‘Manuel for Infant Management,” “ Pic- 
cioli,” and “Life in the Bush.” The book is a 16 
mo., each number containing thirty-two pages, printed 
on fine, thick paper, and illustrated with elegant wood 
engravings. For twenty-five cents per number, or six 
dollars in advance, a person can obtain the whole Mis- 
cellany, a treasure-house of knowledge. 


Chambers’ Encyclopedia. 2 vols. Gould, Ken- 
dall & Lincoln. Boston, 1847.—We have noticed 
the numbers of this work, as, from time to time, they 
were issued; but now we have them complete, forming 
two splendid volumes, elegantly embellished. A per- 
fect history of English literature, from the days of the 
Anglo-Saxons to our own time, is comprised in these 
volumes; while specimens of the style of each writer 
noticed, accompanies his biography. In short, this is 
a compendium without a rival of its kind. The typo- 
graphy, paper and illustrations are very superior. 


The Poems of N. P. Willis. Tilustrated. 1 vol. 
Carey & Hart, 1848.—We have seen the illustrations 
of this forthcoming work, which is to be published on 
the first of January next, in a style similar to the poems 
of Bryant, issued by the same house at the beginning 
of this year. The illustrations are from original de- 
signs, by Leutze, and decidedly superior to those in 
Bryant’s poems. There will be no annual issued for 
1848 which will rival this publication. 


Dombey & Son. No. XI. Lea & Blanchard.— 
This number is a thrilling one. In i+ a new character 
is introduced, a beautiful but criminal girl returning 
from transportation. One secret of the popularity of 
Dickens is that he represents the spirit of the age, and 
is the earnest and eloquent advocate of the wrongs of 
the outcast, the poor, and the miserable. 





The Queens of England. By Agnes Strickland. 
Vol. 10. Philada: Lea § Blanchard.—In this volume 
we have the lives of Mary of Modena, and of Mary, 
the consort of William III. These themes carry us 
into the heart of the Jacobite intrigues for the resto- 
ration of the Stuarts, a romantic and ever interesting 
subject. Miss Strickland has exhausted the Stuart 
papers, and other lately discovered sources of histori- 
cal truth, and the result is that, in this volume, we 
have altogether the best account of those times which 
has yet appeared. 


The Court of Louis the Fourteenth. By Miss 
Pardoe. No. 3 and 4. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—In mechanical execution this work is one 
of the most elegant of the season. The style is une- 
qual, however; often fine, but, as frequently careless, 
Nevertheless, the volumes afford one of the best pic- 
tures extant of the age of le grand monarque. In the 
fourth number, there is an episode narrating the career 
of poor la Valliere, and we have never, anywhere, 
perused so eloquent an account of that sinning, yet 
repentant girl. 

History of the Inquisition of Spain. By D. Juan 
Antonio Lliorente. 1 vol. T. B. Peterson.—This is 
the writer of whom Prescott, the American historian, 
says :—‘‘ Don Juan Antonio Llorente is the only writer 
who has ded in pletely lifting the veil from 
the dread mysteries of the Inquisition.”” He was the 
Secretary of the Institution from 1790 to 1792, and, 
on its suppression in 1808, wrote its history from the 
original records. The work, therefore, is reliable. 


The Bandits of the Osage. By Emerson Bennet. 
1 wol. Cincinnati: Robinson & Jones.—This is a 
powerfully written novel, whose perusal we can re- 
commend. It gives us pleasure to see western authors, 
illustrating events in western history ; and to find these 
original productions issued by western publishers. We 
are on the high road to a national literature, let carping 
critics say what they will. 


Fresh Gleanings, or a New Sheaf from the old 
Fields of Continental Furope. By Ik Marvel. 1 
vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is a most 
delicious book, not more elegantly inviting in mechani- 
cal appearance than in the freshness and beauty of its 
descriptions. No one can begin to dip into this book 
without continuing at it until the volume is finished. 


Book of Endless Amusements. lvol. Philada: 
Lea §& Blanchard.—This is a collection of nearly four 
hundred experiments, in various branches of science. 
It contains, moreover, all the popular tricks and changes 
of the cards: besides a complete system of Pyrotechny, 
or the art of making fire-works. 

The Insnared. By Lady Charlotte Bury. 1 vol. 
T. B. Peterson.—This is the third of the series of the 
popular ‘‘ Bury novels,” which is being issued by Mr. 
Peterson. 








Tue Novemser NumsBer.—We shall have a superb 
fashion plate, with the winter fashions in advance, in 
our November number. In other respects, also, that 
number will be a gem. 
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